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GHOSTS EVERYWHERE. 


WE have had quite a run of ghosts during the last 
twelve months. They have beset us on every side. 
Ghosts at the Patent-office ; ghosts in the law- 
courts ; ghosts in the Lord Chancellor’s own sanc- 
tum; ghosts at the Polytechnic Institution, at 
the music-halls, at the theatres; ghosts in the 
photographic shop-windows ; ghosts fitted to adorn 
or to mystify a carte-de-visite album. 

The truth is, ingenious men have devised capital 
modes of applying well-known optical laws to the 
production of what Sir David Brewster would call 
‘natural magic’—phenomena natural in their pro- 
duction, but almost magical in their effects. This, 
one of the most beautiful of all the sciences, is very 
tich in capabilities for producing such effects, 
owing to the brilliant colour and dazzling lustre 
which rays of light produce under varying cir- 
cumstances ; and such are the diversities resulting 
from the reflection of light from polished surfaces, 
the transmission through transparent substances, 
and the focalisation by curved lenses and mirrors, 
that the scientific magician is provided with an 
amazing variety of working-tools for the production 
of his wonders. Mr Pepper, at the Polytechnic, told 
his auditors that he was about to shew them some 
curious phenomena dependent on the action of 
light. He made no magical mystery of them ; he 
declared that the phenomena were purely physical 
or scientific, having nothing whatever to do with 
disembodied humanity or spiritual machinery of 
any kind. A curtain drew up in a darkened lec- 
ture-room. A supposed student or philosopher was 
seen seated at a table reading; raps and noises dis- 
turbed him ; and presently a phantom of a beauti- 
ful woman appeared, almost dazzling in its bright- 
ness. The dumb pantomime that passed between 
the student and the phantom-lady was a humble 
attempt at a drama, concerning which we need 
say nothing; but many little incidents in the 
drama shewed clearly, that though the student 
was a real man, the lady was only a reflected 
image. She disappeared and reappeared instantly, 
in a way which no living woman could have 


lp, 


done ; and yet there were the speaking eyes, 
the play of features, the movements of hand, and 
arm, and figure, which we can associate only with 
a living person. Another phantom was a supposed 
sculptor, at work upon a bust; the bust intensely 
white and brilliant. These two, with the student, 
went through another bit of pantomime, sufficient 
to shew that we were looking at an actual man 
personating the student, the reflection of an actual 
man personating the sculptor, and the reflection 
of a plaster bust. That the last two were only 
reflected images, became evident by the strange 
modes in which they suddenly disappeared and 
reappeared ; but such was the solidity of appear- 
ance, and the play of light and shade, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty the mind was induced 
to shake off the delusion, especially as the sculptor 
and the lady were more vivid and distinctly visible 
than the student. i 

‘There are living persons behind the audience,’ 
said some of the spectators, ‘ whose reflected 
images we see.’ ‘No,’ said others ; ‘the real persons 
must be behind the scene, in front of us, but in 
some way concealed.’ ‘No, no,’ said a third class 
of philosophers ; ‘the real persons are at the side, 
and their images are reflected diagonally towards 
the stage’ ‘No, no, no,’ said others, who proved 
to be nearer the mark ; ‘the real persons are below 
the level of the stage, but between the stage and 
us; we can hear something like the opening and 
shutting of a trap-door nearly on a level with the 
stage.’ But, even supposing the last theory were 
correct, what then? How did the shadow or image, 
the reflection or double, the ghost or phantom, of 
the real person become visible on the stage to the 
spectators in the lecture-room? ‘There is a convex 
lens, like that used in a photographic camera, 
which produces a focal image at a given number 
of feet from the real person ;’ ‘there is a concave 
mirror, not a convex lens, which produces this 
focal image ;’ ‘there is neither the one nor the 
other, but a plain looking-glass, which throws a 
reflection upon some medium or other, placed right 
in front of us ;’ ‘we are looking at a misty atmo- 
sphere or film, which sends back a reflected image 
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to us, as a rainy cloud does a rainbow ;’ ‘we are 
looking at a silvered glass ;’ ‘ we are looking at an 
un-silvered glass’—all these were theories or 
explanations, put forth to explain how the phan- 
toms were produced, let the living persons be 
posted where they might. 

It was only those who had a pretty clear notion 
of optical science who saw at once that the real 


interesting and amusing. Mr Dircks gave drawi 
to shew how a pretty parlour-table exhibition 
might be made up in this way, with puppets 
instead of living actors ; an idea which optical 
instrument makers may possibly act upon some 
day or other. 

hen the Dircks and Pepper specification was 
made public in September last, the ingenious mode 


person must be concealed beneath the stage, but | ——e the suggestion into practice on a large 
near the front of it; that directly facing the} scale was fully set forth; and many who had 
audience, there is a large sheet of plain unsilvered | admired and wondered at the ghosts now wondered 
ert gw nearly or quite upright ; that a very | that no focal image is necessary, no lens or concave 

right light, shining on the real person, causes mirror employed. The purpose is described as 
vivid rays to be reflected diagonally upwards upon | being, ‘by a peculiar arrangement of apparatus, to 
the front surface of the glass ; and that this reflec- | associate on the same stage a phantom or phantoms 
tion is brought back to the audience by a careful | with a living actor or actors, so that the two may 
adjustment of position given to the glass. There | act in concert ; but the effect being only an optical 
is not needed any focus or focalising apparatus | illusion as respects the phantoms’ In the first 
whatever ; neither convex lens nor concave! place, the ctators, seated on benches as in a 
mirror. If,on a bright sunny day, we look into | theatre or lecture-room, see a stage in front of 
a plate-glass shop-window which is rather dark | them, suitable for some kind of dramatic perform- 
behind, we may see our own figures reflected very | ance. Between them and the stage is a sunken 
distinctly ; we may see another Self, apparently as | chamber, the floor five or six feet below the level 
far behind the glass as we are in front of it. The | of the stage. This chamber is open at the top, but 


glass is unsilvered, and yet the reflection often | the opening is concealed from the audience by 


comes out with remarkable distinctness. Now, 
this is the pith and marrow of all the Dircks’ 
hosts and Pepper ghosts, Sylvester ghosts and 
hosts, theatre ghosts and lecture-hall 
ghosts ; whatever may be the varying details, 
reflection from the front surface of an unsilvered 
plate of glass is the main cause of the surprising 
effects produced. After it became known that 
Mr Dircks and Mr Pepper were about to bring 
out a joint patent, in reference to such very 
interesting displays as that at the Polytechnic 
Institution, many persons familiar with the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, recalled to mind a certain paper 
read by Mr Dircks at the Leeds meeting of the 
Association in 1858. In that paper, the principle 
of the ghost is certainly very clearly set forth, 
although the mechanical details are left for others 
to work out. Knowing what we now know, it 
seems remarkable how distinctly Mr Dircks pre- 
figured the whole affair six years ago: ‘We may 
suppose a theatre or apartment, arranged as cus- 
to when required for dioramic exhibitions, a 
bi teing rovided, and the spectators placed in 
a distinct, darkened, and elevated portion of the 
building. The spectators, thus situated, may, for 
example, see on an illuminated stage two or more 
fi , but without being aware that one or some 
of them bear a visionary character. The peculiarity 
of this mode of exhibiting spectral appearances, 
it will be understood, consists in thus associating 
a living or solid figure with a merely visionary 
one, and yet the illusion to be so well sustained 
that the spectator distinguishes no visible differ- 
ence between the several actors, when properly 
managed, until the circumstances of the dramatic 
scene require the visionary figure to fade away, 
and pass through the furniture and walls of the 
— or play any similar spectral feat.’ 
ere is the real principle, clear and unmistakable. 
Mr Dircks states that the thought had occurred to 
him twenty years earlier ; but that it was in 1856 
that—accidentally seeing the image of a solid body 
eee a remarkably transparent appearance—he 
ed a series of suggestions as to the mode in 
which the optical phenomenon might be made 


suitably arranged boards and screens. Behind the 
| sunk chamber, and at the front edge of the 

is set up a large plate of plain or unsilvered glass, 
| inclining forward a little at the top, and so 
| environed with painted scenery, as to induce the 
| observer to lose sight of the fact, that he is lookin 

| at the stage through a glass. Living actors, dre 

| up in any way at pleasure, are in the sunken 
| chamber, with a very strong lime-light or other 
light shining on them from lamps properly placed ; 
| the actors and the lamps being equally concealed 
| from the audience by screens. The strong rays 
from the illuminated figures strike up in a slantin 
direction against the glass, and are then reflected 
to the audience. The glass has such an inclination 
given to it, that this reflection shall be visible to 
the ene generally. The effect. produced, 
though scientifically plain enough, is practically 
very surprising. Supposing a young actress, dressed 
as a theatrically beautiful sylph or nymph, to be 
properly placed in the sunken chamber, and an 
intense lime-light shining on her, we see the 
reflected sylph in the glass ; but not knowing that 
there is any glass there, we seem to see a brilliant 
real sylph on the stage. If the actress-sylph, the 
living person in the sunken chamber, smiles or 
makes any gestures, the phantom sylph on the 
stage does the same; if she sings or speaks, we 
hear the sounds, and see the lips of the phantom 
moving. If the light of the lamps is made gradu- 
ally to go out, the phantom disappears like a dis- 
solving view; and if a trap-door suddenly but 
silently closes the top of the sunken chamber, the 
phantom disappears instantly. If the lady walks 
away from the sunken chamber, so does the phantom 
walk away from the stage; and then, if an actor, 
dressed, say as a magician, should appear on the 
stage, he may seem to perform a little drama with 
the phantom, if distances and lights are properly 
adjusted. True, he cannot see the phantom him- 
self ; but he is guided towards its apparent position 
by marks, cues, or clues of some kind. If the glass 
does not extend all across the stage, he may pass 
from behind to the front of it, or vice versd, by an 
opening at the side, without the spectators detect- 


ing either the glass or the absence of it; and "a 
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may thus on the details of many a curious 
dramatic plot with the phantom. If there are two 
or more actors and actresses in the sunken chamber, 
and two or more on the visible stage, the by-play 
may be greatly varied, and the effect wonderfully 
inc If one of the actors in the sunken 
chamber is a sculptured statue or a plaster bust 
instead of a living person, a diversity of result 
follows from combining the phantom of a living 


being with the phantom of the copy of a living | 0 
| being. 


All this is not very easy to describe ; but should 
the reader succeed in catching the general prin- 
ciple, he will be in the right path for comprehend- 
ing the multitudinous family of ghosts that have 
lately appealed to our phrenological organ of 
Marvellousness. There was, for instance, the 
‘Haunted Man’ Lecture, in which two characters 
in one of Dickens's tales ‘fret their hour upon the 
stage, the one a real man, and the other the phan- 
tom of a man, passing and repassing each other, 
and sitting alternately in the same chair. There 
was the scene from an Italian story, in which the 
ghost of a lady appeared in a frame which was 
a minute before empty. There was the scene, 
made up from portions of Shakspeare’s Tempest, in 
which Sepa and two other characters were per- 
sonated by real actors on the real stage ; while Ariel 


|, Was so ingeniously managed as to be alternately 


represented by a living actress and the phantom of 
that same actress, the one really singing two of 


| Ariel’s songs, and the other appearing to sing two 


other songs, while the real lady was singing con- 
cealed in the sunken chamber. There were the 
dramas of the ‘sensation’ school at one of the 


} east-end theatres, in which the ghosts of murdered 


wives appeared to remorseful husbands in a most 
retributive way; and there were the wonders 
of Canterbury Hall. Then, in the latest version 


} of the Polytechnic Ghost, there are the spectral 


—- of Sir Hubert de Burgh, while watch- 
ing his armour through the night in the chapel ; 
the Diving-bell at the bottom of the sea, where 
a real diver and a phantom sailor dance a 
double nautical hornpipe in a most amazing 
fashion ; and the phantom of the veritable Mr 
Pepper himself, only eight inches high, reading a 
lecture ! This last is curious in itself, and optically 
interesting, for it probably includes the combina- 
tion of a concave mirror with all the rest of the 
apparatus; insomuch that what the spectators 
actually see is not merely the reflection of a real 
person, but the reflection of the focalised image of 
that person—a complexity requiring very carefully- 
adjusted apparatus. Mr Dircks, in a small book 
relating to the ghost-subject generally, shews how 
easily the optical phenomena may be 7 to 
the representation of short dramas, of which he 
suggests several—The Returned Mariner ; The Cali- 
fornian Gamblers; The Miser and the Money-lender ; 
The Strange Christmas-box; The Duel; The Mil- 
liner Bewitched ; The Gipsy’s Promise; and others. 
He shews also how a ghostly hand may be seen 
writing ; how three spectres may be produced 
with only one actor; how mgs may be shewn 
with bloody heads or hands; and how spectres 
may be shewn as if floating in the air. 

e Ghosts in the Photograph created some 
noise about a year and a half ago. During the 
autumn of 1862, a photographer, whom we will call 
, Was pursuing his professional avocations 


at Boston in America. According to an account 
sent by Dr (say Dash) to one of the magazines 
devoted to spiritualism, Mr Blank one day bethought 
him of taking his own photograph (it was on 
Sunday, October 5, we are told). te was 
in arranging the chemicals in the studio. Whet 
he thought Sunday to be a proper day for dealing 
with spirits, we are not informed; but having 
7 a plate, and placed a chair near the focus 
f the camera, by which to adjust it, he proceeded 
to take his own photograph ~— size) by quickly 
jumping into position, and standing still the 
required time. The photograph, developed in the 
usual way, represented Mr Blank ‘as an active, 
rather athletic-looking man, standing with his coat 
off, and the black cloth, used to cover the camera, 
in his hand.” Upon the back of this picture, when 
it came into the hands of Dr Dash, was written : 
‘This photograph was taken of myself, by myself, 
on Sunday, when there was not a living soul in the 
room beside me. The form on my right I recognise 
as my cousin, who passed away about twelve years 
since’ The ‘form on my right’ was the sensational 
part of the whole affair. We are informed that the 
photograph presented, besides the picture of the 
photographer himself, the image of a young girl, 
twelve or thirteen years of age, apparently sitting 
in the chair ; the outline of the upper of the 
body was clearly defined, though dim and shadowy ; 
the chair was distinctly seen through the body and 
arms, as also was the table, upon which one arm 
rested ; below the waist (which was apparently 
clothed in a dress with low neck and short sleeves 
the image faded away into a dim mist, whic 
simply clouded the lower part of the picture. 
This American Cousin—in no way related to the 
Dundreary family—was a wonder, a puzzle, a 
mystery. Mr Blank asserted to all that the image 
resembled his deceased cousin, and that its —, 
ance on the picture was wholly unexpec 
him, and startled him much. No sooner did 
this ghostly photograph become known in Boston, 
than the genus multiplied with surprising fer- 
tility. Numerous photographs made their appear- 
ance, each presenting a faint image besides one of 
more fully-developed character; and each image 
was declared to be a dead relation of the real sitter. 
In one there was ‘the spirit of a lady sitting in a 
chair, with a white undefined mass of something 
behind her, like two or three pillows ;’ in another 
was ‘a faintly-defined form of a young man playing 
the guitar ;’ in another, ‘a female figure with the 
hair dressed quite plain and Quakerish, a small 
white collar about the neck, tied with a dark 
ribbon, and a close-fitting dress, visible only to the 
waist ;’ in another, ‘a female figure floating in the 
air ;’ in another, two images, one of an old man, 
and one of a young woman; and so forth. All 
these were irrespective of or subsidiary to the real 
portrait in each picture ; and there were persons 
ready to declare that, in each case, the image 
represented a deceased relation of the real sitter. 
ow, we have said that we purposely avoid the 
mention of names in this matter ; those who are 
curious on this point may consult the pages of the 
Spiritual Magazine. It is right, however, to notice 
what photographers have to say on the subject. 
Mr Blank and Dr Dash ask us to believe that the 
phantom images came upon the photographs by 
spirit-power, whatever that may be ; that in some 


cases the sitter can bring about this result by 
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simply wishing that his dead relatives may appear 
in the picture ; and that its medium—for the 
sitter must be a sensitive spiritual medium—loses 
this strength if he does this more than three or 
four times in a day. When, however, the American 
Photographic Society heard of and saw these things, 
it speedily pronounced them to be ‘a fraud and 
gross deception.’ The truth is, photographers are 
acquainted with three or four different ways in 
which secondary images may appear in ore 
In the first place, when a sensitive glass plate 
has served its turn as a negative—as many 
paper positives as may be needed having been 
om Sone it—the of collodion or other 
prepared surface is removed from it, and it may 
then be used for a wholly new photograph. But it 
is found that, unless great care Pe used, some faint 
traces of the former picture still remain, and these 
may My om as a sort of ghostly attendant upon the 
figure forming the second picture. One photo- 
grapher, in endeavouring to utilise an old plate 
which had fulfilled its duty as a negative of the 
late Prince Consort, could not wholly erase the 
image, wash or rub as he might ; there was always 
a faint ghost of the Prince accompanying any 
subsequent photograph taken on the same plate. 
Dr Phipson relates that a friend of his received at 
Brussels a box of glass plates, quite new and highly 
polished, each wrapped in a piece of the Indépen- 
dance Belge newspaper ; a lady sat for her photo- 
graph, taken on one of these plates, and both the 
photographer and the lady were astonished to see 
that her likeness was covered with printed char- 
acters, easily to be read—the ghost of a political 
article, in fact. In this case, actinic rays, as they 
are now called, had done their work before the 
glass was exposed to the camera. By another 
mode of manipulation, a photographer may produce 
a ghost-like effect at pleasure : a sitter is allowed 
to remain in the focus of the camera only half the 
time necessary to produce a complete photograph ; 
he slips quickly aside, and the furniture imme- 
diately behind him is then exposed to the action of 
the light ; as a’consequence, a faint or imperfectly- 
developed photograph of the man appears, trans- 
parent or translucent, for the furniture is visible 
apparently through his body or head. With a little 
tact, a reall as effect may be produced in 
this way. As a third variety, one negative may be 
laced in contact with another, and a particular 
ind of light allowed to pass through it for a time ; 
there results a double picture on the lower negative, 
one fainter than the other. It is known, moreover, 
to the more scientific class of photographers, that if 
the lens in the camera is imperfectly curved at the 
surfaces, spots of cloudy light may appear in the 
photograph, having a semi-ghostly sort of effect. 
As a wind-up to this Boston enterprise, the editor 
of the Photographic News allowed his purse to be 
gently bled, that he might be able to tell his 
readers what the whole affair meant. The Spiritual 
Magazine announced the sale in London of ‘ spirit- 
hotographs,’ in packets containing three pictures, 
or three shillings and sixpence. The packets were 
sealed, and were not allowed to be opened until the 
buyer had paid for them. The buyer in this case, 
an experienced photographer, iy for a packet, 
brought it home, opened it, and found—just what 
he expected. The photographs had each been 
taken from a negative which had been twice 
exposed to the camera, for two different sitters, or 


at anyrate had had a double manipulation bestowed 
upon them. Two of them obviously been 

en from imperfectly-cleaned old plates ; and of 
these two, one contained the veritable picture of 
Mr Blank, and the faint image of his alleged young 
‘cousin.’ What the editor thought of his purchase, 
is expressed in terms sufficiently clear and ener- 
getic. We need say nothing more on this ghostly- 
photegze hic subject, than that, if a ae will 
ook right and left in Cheapside and some other 
of our public thoroughfares, he will find in the 
photographers’ windows and show-cases many 
curious and even beautiful ‘ghost’ effects, without 
any attempt at spiritualism whatever. 


EXPLANATION OF THE WATERLOO 
BRIDGE TRAGEDY. 


My own name is a very common one, and would 
afford as little satisfaction to the reader in the way 
of identity as did that of a certain hospitable 
stranger whom I once met with in a railway 

i ‘Sir, said he, when I quitted his com- 
pany at a provincial station one hundred and forty 
miles north of the metropolis, ‘I am glad to have 
seen you; I am charmed to have made your 
acquaintance ; my name is Smith ; and whenever 
you come my way—I live at Islington—I shall be 
most delighted to see you.’ Bearing this incident 
in mind, I forbear to personally introduce my 
humble self in this narration, which, moreover, 
does not concern the present writer, except in a 
secondary degree. The individual to whom it 
mainly relates is my maternal uncle, Hector Stuart 
Macdonald, sometime of Galloway, ~—— but 
recently of Tartan Villas, Caledonia 3 * 
whose patronymic is a passport anywhere. The 
latter locality he doubtless chose for his residence, 
after his retirement from active service, by reason 
of its nominal association with his native land; 
and if it be sarcastically inquired why he did not 
return to his native land itself, I reply, because 
he couldn’t. A musket-ball had taken a lodging 
in the shin-bone of his left leg, or anumiel 
thereabouts, at the battle of Aliwal, and had 
declined to be ejected ever since ; this forbade the 
gallant captain’s locomotion, and I hope (in charity) 
exacerbated his temper, which must otherwise have 
been by nature extremely bad. 

At times, when he was free from pain, he was 
merely hasty and passionate ; but during a paroxysm, 
Uncle Hector behaved like the Grand Turk. I speak 
in respect alone of the whirlwind of wrath in which 
he enveloped himself; his behaviour to females 
being always distant, if not respectful, to an extreme 
degree. He had never married—never -been such 
a fool as to marry, was his own manner of express- 
ing it—and when my father and mother died, he 
offered me a home for his life, and a competence 
afterwards, if I should only behave myself like a 
man who had the Macdonald blood in his veins. 
Now, nothing could seem kinder than such an 
invitation as this to me, who did not understand 
the condition, and I accepted it with fervour. But 
then so much was expected of a Macdonald. To 
submit to be sworn at by the head of the clan, and 
to listen with patience to the achievements of his 
ancestors, to have to provide one’s self with every 
amusement at fivepence per week—for what 
little money I had was in my uncle’s keeping—to 
be within doors at nine in summer, and at six in 
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winter, unless by especial leave and licence : all this 
was bitter and irksome enough to a young gentle- 
man of eighteen, who fancied himself quite old 
enough to be his own master, and who had also 
some natural spirit, although it might not be neat 
Macdonald—that genuine, unadulterated Mountain 
Dew. Nobody can tell how tired I got of the 
praises of that liquid. Good blood, as a conversa- 
tional topic, is about as interesting to a person who 
does not possess much of it, as the laudation of 
London Stout would be to a teetotaller. 

‘Whatever good or great thing has ever been 
done in this country, be sure of this, boy, quoth 
Uncle Hector, ‘a Macdonald has been the main- 
spring. Moreover, would he continue, ‘I am 
inclined to think that more eminent persons have 
come out of Galloway than from any other county 
in Great Britain’ 

To this I could only answer, ‘ Indeed,’ possessing, 
as Bradshaw has it, ‘no information’ about that 
district, except that it produced a certain breed of 
horses, good of their kind, but not remarkable as 
winners of the Derby or St Leger. 

This ‘ Indeed,’ delivered, I am afraid, with an 
intentional dryness, would go straight as an arrow 
to my Uncle Hector’s game leg, and produce a 
paroxysm. Whether owing to the frequency of 
these conversations or not, I cannot tell, but the 
limb got worse and worse, and a jury of doctors 
being impanneled to sit upon it, delivered it as 
their opinion that the offending member should be 
cut off. This verdict the brave old captain received 
with the greatest coolness ; and when the operation 
took place, declined to be dosed with chloroform, 
or any such effeminate method of shirking pain, 
but watched the whole proceedings, not with 
stoicism indeed, but with a sort of affectionate 
interest. One of the medical gentlemen was about 
to convey the leg away, doubtless for the purposes 
of science ; but my uncle, who had never lost sight 
of it, bade him let it be, in a voice extremely out 
of character with a patient suffering from a recent 
amputation. 

*No limb of a Macdonald shall be treated with 
indignity by a Sawbones,’ observed my uncle, 
when we were left alone together in company with 
the precious relic; ‘and it will be your task, my 
boy, to see it laid in the burial-ground of our 
common ancestors.’ 

‘I’m not to take it to Galloway!’ cried I, in 
undisguised alarm. 

‘But that you certainly are, sir, and without 
twenty-four hours’ delay,’ returned the patient, 
with energy. ‘ Why, thousand thunders, to hear 
your tone of astonishment, one would think 
Galloway was at the antipodes,’ 

I did not think that, but I certainly had no very 
accurate idea as to where it was ; and not venturing 
to say so, I took an early opportunity of looking at 
the map to discover its exact locality. And here 
ny difficulties began, for look where I would, there 
was no such place as Galloway in all broad Scot- 
land through. There was a Mull of Galloway, it 
is true, but even that sounded like .a mistake of 
some kind ; while, as for carrying Uncle Hector’s 
leg in a brown-paper parcel, all that enormous 
distance, for the sake of throwing it into the sea— 
for that was where the Mull seemed to be located— 
it was really too ridiculous an undertaking. Bein 
totally unable to clear up this matter myself, an 


relative, I called — a young friend who hap- 
pened to be reading hard for a Civil Service exami- 
nation, and therefore would, I knew, be posse 

of all sorts of out-of-the-way information, to learn 
what had become of Galloway. He gave me to 
understand that that important province, so fecund 
in eminent individuals, had been erased, doubtless 
through jealousy, from the list of counties, and was 
now divided into Kirkcudbright and Wigton. 

‘ The burial-place of our family is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stoneykirk, observed my uncle, as I 
sat in his chamber that same evening indulging in 
the hope that he had repented of his monstrous 
resolution. ‘It is a grand old spot by the desolate 
sea-shore, very different from your spick-and-span 
London cemeteries, that seem to speak less of mor- 
tality than of undertakers’ bills and extortionate 
ground-rents. I could not have buried my leg 
down here—in a befitting manner—at a much less 
expense than it will cost you to go to Scotland ; 
while the comfort to a man of family in adoptin 
the latter course is unspeakable. You will trave 
by third class, of course ; the train starts at 9.15 
from Euston Square to-morrow night, and you may 
be back again at Tartan Villas by Thursday. I 
shall give you a ten-pound note, of the expenditure 
of which you will render me an exact account, and 
then you and I must live economically for the 
next week or two. It is a sacrifice, however, to 
the honour of the family, which I shall never 
regret.’ 

This was not, however, by any means the view 
that I myself entertained of the matter. Even 
supposing the honour of my uncle’s family was 
preserved by such a proceeding, why was I to be 
sacrificed to it?) When my poor father had the 
misfortune to blow his little finger off, out shooting, 
one September, in Shropshire, he did not send me 
to Kensal Green to see it interred. Why, accord- 
ing to this system, should many accidents involving 
loss of limb happen to a person of lineage, his 
burial expenses would form a very serious item in 
his yearly accounts. It would be really wrong to 
give way to my uncle’s exaggerated notions upon 
this subject. Besides, it was winter, and ten hours’ 
gl aay by rail, followed by nobody knew 
how many hours by some Galloway conveyance, 
drawn by an animal peculiar to the district, and 
not celebrated for speed, was a very serious 
consideration. Moreover, the ten-pound note 
might be spent in a manner infinitely more 
gratifying to my feelings, and not less so, since 
he would never know anything about it, to those 
of my relative. Thus 1 reasoned with myself, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, but certainly with dis- 
honesty and meanness. My uncle’s demand was a 
very selfish one, but my pretence of acquiescence 
was much more deserving of reprobation. I con- 
fess that I played a false and unmanly part in the 
whole transaction ; but I was punished for it, and 
I punish myself now by relating what I did. Let, 
therefore, as my respected relative used to express 
it—Let that fiee stick to the wall. On the other 
hand, it must be conceded, that the mission in 
question was a most distasteful and unnece 
one, and that ten pounds—which I comida 
somehow, as my own property, advanced for once 
in a decently liberal sum—was a great temptation to 
one who had to make up a long hiatus of three 
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fearing to inquire concerning it of my irascible 


‘ You can take the omnibus to Euston Square, 


years of London sight-seeing. 
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you have so little luggage,’ observed my uncle, as | riedly tied the quoits about the—the brown-paper 
the hour drew nigh for my departure ; ‘ but be sure el—with string, and then once more sallied 
that you never let the carpet-bag that has my leg | forth upon my tremendous errand. The porter 
in it get out of your hand.’ eyed me curiously as I again left the house carpet- 
‘ Very well, uncle,’ returned I, although I did not | bag in hand, and perhaps made up his mind that I 
think that it was an article likely to tempt many | was robbing the hotel by little and little, and would 
fraudulent persons ; and accordingly into the ’bus | eventually carry off my bedclothes neatly rolled up 
I stepped, laden with this singular treasure, and | in the same receptacle. The policemen were more 
feeling like a second Mr Greenacre. At Euston = of me than ever, it being nearly mid- 
Square, instead of a ticket to Springfield, the | night; and ‘Oh,’ thought I, ‘if that suspicion ever 
station I was nominally bound for, I took a rises to the exercise of right of search, how can I 
Hansom cab to a respectable hotel in Covent | account for the possession of Uncle Hector’s leg, 
Garden ; and having engaged a bedroom for a} with three pair of quoits wrapped round it with 
night or two, sallied out from thence with my | the precipitation of guilt! However, I reached the 
carpet-bag to Waterloo Bridge. It being my in- | bridge in safety, and selecting a time when I found 
tention to bury my uncle’s leg in the waters of | myself comparatively alone, I opened the carpet- 
oblivion. | bag, and threw the parcel into the black and swift- 
Now, at first sight, nothing would seem easier flowing river. I could see nothing; but a sha 
than to drop a brown-paper parcel at night over cleaving of the waters, followed by a dull thud, 
a parapet into the Thames; but, in reality, this informed me that the quoits had preceded the limb 
is far from being the case. The police are very | which it was their mission to have kept under, 
prying and officious after ten o'clock p.a., and a! until the famous New Zealander should have fished 
man can’t carry a little luggage about with him, for it from the ruined arches, or, in other words, 
without exciting their attention. Moreover, they for ever. At the same moment, a tall form, 
are not all in uniform, and a passer-by whom you | emerging from a recess upon my left, laid his 
may have set down as a mere inquisitive fellow, is| hand on my shoulder, and inquired sharply: 
as likely as not to be Constable x with his suspi- |‘ What was that, young man, you have just 
cions, and the strongest professional objections to | thrown into the river ?’ 
your conveying human limbs about in a black car- | Bones and old iron,’ replied I, with the 
pet-bag. 1 had, however, found a solitary spot, and | ingenuity of despair. 
was about to take my treasure from its casket for| ‘ Perhaps,’ quoth the policeman dryly, turnin 
the purpose of putting it through the balustrades, | his bull’s-eye upon my terrified countenance, ‘an 
when, all of a sudden, it struck me that the horrid | also perhaps not. 
thing would float, if not to-day, the next day; or | ‘There is nothing that forbids rubbish to be shot 
if not that, the day after to-morrow, and that it was | here, observed I audaciously. 
absolutely necessary to weight it. Now, again, at| ‘And therefore your personal safety is by no 
first sight, nothing would seem easier than to pick up | means secure,’ returned the officer grimly. ‘I shall 
a stone, and use it for this purpose. But where was | know you again, young fellow, among ten thou- 


I to find a stone? I could not pick out a flag from | sand ; so, if anything turns up down-stream to- 


the pavement with my pocket-knife, like a second | morrow morning, look out—that’s all I say’ 
Baron Trenck, without exciting the gravest atten-| That was all he did say, but it was more 
tion ; nor could I, for the same reason, offer a street- than enough for me. Here was a charming 
boy half-a-crown to fetch a stone, although he would | beginning for my proposed holiday! ‘If such be 
probably know where to lay his hand upon one in the boasted sweetness of stolen pleasures, give me 
a moment, in case of any opportunity occurring for | a moderate sorrow, honestly come by, in its stead,’ 
window-breaking. I had noticed an old woman thought I. I had looked forward to going to the 
with a hand-barrow full of apples at the end of | theatre at half-price that very night ; but I was in 
the bridge, and I walked towards her with the | no humour now for any description of dramatic 
intention of nets a gallon of them, and| performance. If there had been yet a train for the 
throwing the Thing over in their company ; but | north that night, I verily believe I should have set 
being ignorant of all such subjects, I did not know | out for Galloway after all, and buried something or 
what they might do when they got sodden by the | other in the ancestral resting-place, in humble 
water; perhaps they would then bob up like | reparation for the wrong which I had done to Uncle 
corks—indeed, I remembered to have seen an apple | Hector. 
floating on some stream or pond—and bring to light | The next morning was too late for such a course, 
the very object which I wanted them to conceal. | since even the small deductions of thé price of a 
If I could have got change for a sovereign in half- | bed at the hotel and no supper (for appetite I had 
nce (as Mr Mantalini threatened to do ere he | none) had left my exchequer too impoverished for 
eaped into the river), and enclosed them in the | the journey. The ten-pound note was not adapted 
brown-paper parcel, that, indeed, would have been | for any extras, and the cheap train did not start till 
an excellent plan ; but upon what pretence could | night again. There was nothing left for me, there- 
I ask at the toll-gate—albeit it was the very place | fore, but to enjoy myself. I could not ask a friend 
for them—for two hundred and forty pennies ! | to join me in any diversion, because I did not dare 
This simple obstacle threatened seriously to inter- | let it be known that I was in town ; nay, although 
fere with all my plans, until presently I remem-| 1 knew very few people, wherever I went I was 
bered an ironmonger’s shop in the Strand, with a| afraid of meeting some acquaintance. I spent a 
uantity of quoits in the window ; and arriving at | few wretched hours at the Adelaide Gallery, and 
that establishment just before it closed, I bought |then wandered into the British Museum. No 
four couple of them, and carried them home to my | suicide has, I believe, yet been committed in that 
hotel. national establishment, but let me tell the custo- 
In the retirement of my bedroom I hur- 
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dians thereof, that an incident of that pase 
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was never nearer happening upon their premises 
than on the occasion in question. My uncle had 
obtained leave of absence ter me from the house of 
business in the City where I was engaged daily ; 
and he would have been certain to hear of my not 
having taken advantage of it, else I would gladly 
have done my work there as usual, and so passed 
some of the lingering hours. I did go to the 
theatre that evening ; but before the performance 
commenced, I caught sight of my friend of the 
(in prospectu) Civil Service in the pit, and precipi- 
tately left the building. He was taking m1 
earned recreation in the company of his family after 
a long day’s toil; Z was endeavouring to lose 
in fictitious scenes the consciousness of having 
deceived my only relative, and thrown his reve 
leg into the river Thames. I don’t suppose a four 
days’ holiday was ever passed so miserably by any 
human being before or since; I had plenty of 
time to make ? a narrative to hoodwink simple 
Uncle Hector. My description of Galloway scenery, 
culled from the best geographies, almost drew tears 
into his eyes, it was so graphic. He had fortunately 
not been in his native land for half a century ; 
and when I went a little wrong in local colouring, 
he ascribed it to the effects of ‘change. The church- 
yard by the sea was, of course, a little difficult to 
describe, and was represented after the Socratic 
method by question and answer, the former largely 
predominating. But the aged sexton—a concerted 
piece arranged from Old Mortality—was really a 
great creation, and satisfied Uncle Hector’s highest 
expectations. 

‘Why, dear me, old David must be—ay, he must 
be a hundred and two,’ quoth my Uncle reflectively. 

‘He must be every bit of that, sir, said I: ‘ 
never beheld any one so venerable.’ : 

‘There is certainly no place to live in—or to 
live so long in—as dear old Galloway,’ sighed the 
veteran. ‘ It is scarcely worth while to go home for 
such a little while as is left me upon earth; but 
see, boy, when I am gone, that the rest of my bones 
are laid where you have ’ 

The rest of this dreadful sentence, which had 


already stung my conscience like a scorpion, was 
interrupted by one of those newsmen who infest 
the suburbs. 


‘Murder—Murder and Mutilation!’ screamed 
he at the top of his voice; ‘found in the river 
Thames, a portion of a human body.’ 

‘What is that he’s saying?’ inquired my uncle 
with curiosity. 

‘It’s American news,’ said I, ‘that’s all; the 
Latest Information.’ 

‘I thought he said “ Murder ;” yes, it is Murder. 
Now run out and buy it of him, boy, but be sure 
you don’t give him more than a halfpenny.’ 

I bought the broadsheet, but I didn’t shew it to 
my uncle, remarking, with the deception that had 
now, alas, become habitual to me, that the vendor 
wanted a shilling for it. It had a wood-cut of 
Uncle Hector’s limb, but not at all like; and 
detailed with great particularity the manner of its 
separation before death, by means of some blunt 
instrument, from the body of a lovely female, the 
rest of whose remains were being diligently sought 
for by the police. They were already in possession 
of certain facts which could not fail to bring the 
perpetrator of this awful crime to justice. In the 
meantime, the metropolis was aghast with terror, 


I never moved out of Tartan Villas for the next 
six weeks. The remark of that policeman: ‘I 
shall know you again, young fellow, among ten 
thousand, if anything turns up down-stream,’ rang 
a epee in my ears, and gave me influenza, 
cholic, es that — be scarlatina—but which 
were really produced y a small tooth-comb—and, 
in short, a succession of such diseases as keep one 
within doors. At the end of the sixth week, I did 
venture forth for a day or two, but had a rela’ 
from reading a sensation leader in the Daily Tele- 
graph, taunting Sir Richard Mayne with the 
immunity which the authors of the Waterloo 
Bridge edy had experienced. ‘The blood of 
that injured girl,’ it said, ‘ cried aloud, but in vain, 
for justice, and for the young man with the black 
carpet-bag !” 

am thankful to say that Uncle Hector never 
suspected that he himself was the cause of all this 
excitement. His leg had multiplied itself into so 
many limbs before he began to read about it, that 
a much more suspicious person than he would not 
have entertained a misgiving. His honest heart | 
would have dismissed the notion that his own flesh 
and blood—his nephew, not his leg, 1 mean—could 
have so deceived him, with a noble scorn. The 
evil I had done him wrought this good, that ever 
afterwards, I behaved dutifully and well towards 
the veteran, and never thought I could do enough 
for him in the way of expiation and repentance. 
In. return, his harshness of manner was greatly 
mitigated ; and before his death, there was not a 
nephew in London who had a more genuine 
reverence for his uncle than had I for the old 
soldier, whose prejudices were, after all, immensely 


1 | outweighed by his sterling worth, and his unde- 


monstrativeness more than counterbalanced by the 
solid benefits he conferred. When the rest of Uncle 
Hector was ‘ cut off, I did not commit his remains 
to the same place—in accordance with his literal 
instructions—as had received his leg, but carried 
them faithfully to Galloway, and saw them interred 
where it was the old man’s desire to lie. 

And this is the-true history of the Waterloo 
Bridge Tragedy, which, after all, had but one 
to rest upon, and even that by no means a 80 
one. 


INSECT HOMES. 


In the course of last summer, I paid a visit to a 
friend who lives about ten miles out of town. I 
went for two _— and one day, which last I 
spent wholly in lounging about his garden. He 
was off by an early train to business, and came 
back still bristling with energy at six o'clock. In 
the interval, I succeeded in dismissing from m 

mind all thought of the great strife from whic 

I had no nightly rural retreat myself, and made 
the most of ten hours’ steady sunshine. I cannot 
tell you what I did. I cannot lay down any rule 
for the enjoyment of a whole holiday; but one 
little incident started such an agreeable train of 
inquiry and meditation in my mind, that if you 
have as much pleasure in reading this as I have 
in writing it, I will make no more apology for the 
deed. It is nothing, I know: I have just given 
a rs ye glance at the wet lines above my 
pen, and am quite ashamed at all this preamble 
about a bee, and not a big bee either, but the 


and wild with indignation. 


smallest I ever saw. 
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I had found a remote corner garden-seat, elbowed 
with the barked branches of some twisted tree, 
which gave the hedge-carpenter all the curves he 
wanted in his rough but comfortable structure, 
ready grown. Settling myself down in this, and 
dismissing as much of the machinery of thought 
as shewed signs of motion from my holiday-making 
brains, I lit my pipe, blew a long cone of smoke 
out into the still summer air, and looked up at 
the calm blue space above my head, in which the 
swallows were skating with swift and graceful 
turns. But presently, I could not help noticing a 
yellow-banded little bee, which several times 

ised itself in stationary flight above my hand. 
P could not see its wings, at least not well, for 
they buzzed with such rapidity as to shew like a 
small clean-edged mist or halo around the body 
which they supported. This was kept perfectly 
still. It moved no more, any way, than the head 
of a great rusty nail which stained the elbow of 
my seat. 

The equilibrium of these little scraps and motes 
of moving nature is as perfect as that of the great 
globe itself: they are chips of the old block. The 
earth spins round, and sleeps upon its pole in 
oe rest, the very opposite of idleness. So this 

ittle bee, balancing itself there, and forming an 
opinion of me in stable equilibrium, was intensely 
busy, buzzing with full-strung, healthy nerve in 
summer stillness. Presently, it swung itself out 
of its station, and made a tour. Ye principles of 
Dynamics! will this mighty globe ever thus take 
a cruise into space? Is this long succession of 

merely but the pausing of an insect in its 
flight? A thousand years are with the Lord as 
one day. Will ever the planets swarm and climb 
over one another's backs like bees, and be hived in 
some new arrangement of the cosmos? Thus I 
thought, or rather let the observant stationary bee 
tickle the small remnant of thinking material I 
had left in my brain. After several tours and 
repetitions of his poised scrutiny, my little friend 
decided that I was a harmless giant, even if not 
inanimate, for I had not so much as winked under 
his inspection. He made up his mind, suddenly 
alighted on the timber elbow of my seat, and 
without knocking or brushing his shoes, tucked 
his wings flat to his side, and walked into a little 
round hole, as clean-edged and circular as if it 

been made with a small sharp centre-bif. 
He walked slap into it, and wholly disappeared. 
It was exactly his size. He was —_ so long, that 
I began to grow quite uneasy. ere was no other 
hole ; he must be there still. How could I express 
my anxiety! Ha! I know. Stooping down, I 
blew a long thin line of tobacco-smoke into the 
hole, leaned back, and waited for an answer. He 
came out in about half a minute, in person, hindfore- 
most, and highly incensed. Of course, my recovered 
friend had no idea that I had summoned him thus. 
I was leaning back in the old attitude, but almost 
betrayed myself by an apology when I saw how 
angry and alarmed my little gentleman was. He 
hustled out of his hole backwards, which attitude, 
by the way, does not add to the effect of a resent- 
ful gesture, turned sharp round the moment he 
had drawn his ears clear of the doorway, and 
gave such a glance of reproof at things in general, 
that I checked a remark which might have been 
construed into a dangerous confession. 

Now, what was that bee about? The question 


led me rambling on into the subject of Insect 
Homes. What was he about? First, it was not, 
I believe, a he, but a she. The bee was laying an 
egg ; at least I suppose so. I consulted a book on 
insects when I got home, and found that there are 
solitary bees which behave thus. Sometimes in the 
chinks of a wall, sometimes in soft wood, these 
little creatures will deposit a few eggs in cells like 
thimbles, one fitting into another, and stored with 
the food needed by the forthcoming larva. The 
sides and lining of these cells are sometimes very 
curious. We have heard of the burlesque invention 
of ‘ melting sawdust, and running it into deal-boards 
without knots ;’ but this is the familiar process of 
at least one carpenter-bee. When she has excavated 
the hole that forms the house for her future 
progeny, she makes the walls of its various apart- 
ments—for each baby-bee must have a nursery all 
to itself—of the dust from her own boring-tool, 
stuck together. Thus she constructs a ten or 
twelve roomed tenement, carrying her auger and 
glue-pot about on her own person. 

There is another little bee described by Reaumur 
which not only thus prepares a lodging for her grub, 
but actually lines it cut and carefully 
shaped from the petals of the brightest flowers. 

ere may occasionally be found in sandy sunny 
banks another collection of nursery chambers 
formed by the mason- . This little builder 
has an apparatus like a double pickaxe, with which 
it penetrates the soil, ejecting as it goes along a 
fluid which assists the entry of its natural tool. 
As it progresses, it builds the material from the 
excavation into a sort of long porch to the entrance 
of its hole, which is sometimes not less than two 
or three inches in length. Through this it crawls 
every time it returns to its work ; it acts like the 
board at the gate of a work-yard, allowing ‘no 
entrance except on business’ while the structure 
is in progress. Troublesome insects are very fond 
of saving themselves pains by introducing their 
epee into the cradle prepared for those of others ; 
thus, our mason-wasp makes the passage to its 
nursery as difficult as possible, till its own business 
of egg-laying is over. Then it pulls the porch 
to pieces, stuffs the material into the mouth of 
the hole, and flies away contentedly to die. But 
we need not look into unfamiliar examples of its 
skill to appreciate the household cares of the 
world of insignificance. Many, perhaps most 
insects, go through four > of life: the egg, the 
larva or grub, the pupa or chrysalis, and the i q 
the _ result ; which then — again the 
fourfold succession of its progress by layin; 
and having thus realised the fullest dovehaentag 
of its race, deceases. In one or other of these states, 
we find insects everywhere. They are at home in 
earth, air, and water ; they take hold by their hands 
in kings’ es, and tickle the beggar on his 
mattress. ey float in the dry blue atmosphere 
far above our heads, and wriggle under the rotten 
soil beneath our feet. They and lodge upon 
man and beast, upon the living and the dead. You 
may find them on the rose and on the dunghill. 
They survive the steaming heat of the tropic 
summer and the frozen air of the high Alpine 
chiilet. Wherever you go, whatever you examine, 
you may across and — 
sn of insects, whic ves their 
be more varied any other 
living creature, not excepting man, 
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We need not go far to look for them. Sup 
I live in London, am I therefore shut up in a 
world of men, from which all insects, except those 
we should most gladly dismiss for ever out of sight, 
are excluded ? No such thing. I venture to assert, 
that a keen and genial entomologist could find 
enough to entertain himself and ‘the public from 
the common-place insect-companions of his study, 
those that are at home with him as he sits among 
his papers and his books. I don’t pretend to be an 
entomologist myself—I am only the grub of one; 
I may possibly emerge full grown at last; but 
I may have some ichneumon egg of another ten- 
dency stung into me, and disappoint the hopes of 
my insect promise. Still, I am curiously fond of 
looking at insects and their homes, and sat down 
for the purpose of having a chat with you about 
some that are familiar, though really unknown to 
most of us; but I won't follow this purpose out. 
I have ever so many scribbled notes before me 
about gall-nuts, oak-apples, wasps’ nests, ant- 


galleries, burying-beetles, caddis-worms, &c. ; but | Learn 


there—they s go into my waste-basket, and we 
will just glance, in an unscientific, but, I hope, 
not wholly trivial way, at such symptoms of insect 
homes as present themselves in a dingy little study 
which a out into a mews in the thick of the 
parish of St Marylebone. 

I am fortunate in having, unlike a friend of 
mine, a mews instead of a churchyard next my 
den. It is true that I get a little more ammonia 
than pleases me when I open my window for air ; 
but he found a steady, potent, keen-edged stench 
settle itself in one corner of his study with such 
sickening effect that he was fairly driven out. The 
carpenter pulled down the skirting-boards, lifted 
the floor-planks, held candles to all the house- 
drains, sniffed about on his knees, and guessed in 
vain. I happened to call when this had been 
soing on for some days. I should say that my 
riend is the rector of a parish. Well, he was 
standing there in his study, still sniffing and 
guessing, when I came in. ‘Phah! peough! 
eugph-goh-arh !’ said I, greeting him, and coming 
within the limits of the stench ; ‘ this is a dead rat. 
‘No,’ he replied, with a sudden flash of perception, 
*I believe it is a dead rector’? And so it was. A 
colony of ants, in making themselves comfortable, 
had grubbed away the mortar of a contiguous 
vault, and the odour of one of my friend’s prede- 
cessors returned to the scene of his former life, 
and sat down in the study. A little cement soon 
made things pleasant again; though I grieve to 
associate my friends the ants with such a ghoulish 
procedure. 

But about the insects which a naturalist may 


learning, goes forth a winged creature, escaping 
from the bondage of the book-shelf to lead a 
buoyant active life. Books may be good diet for a 
while—I have heard of one grub which ate its 
way straight through twenty-seven folio volumes, 
indexes and all—but no man should let his whole 
life pass away in their unproductive consumption. 
Some men are so stuffed with learning, that they 
seem hardly able to swallow, much less digest 
what they have devoured, but go into society with 
their mouths still full of quotations. Give me a 
scholar who shews his reading by the strength of 
his sense, and not by the display of his .mmasti- 
cated food. There are literary gluttons who only 
think what fresh book they can read, instead of 
reading in order to think with fresh energy. Great 
readers are by no means likely to be wise, any 
more than great eaters are to be strong. There is 
an intellectual dyspepsia brought on by an excess 
of rich mental ion, just as there is physical 
dyspepsia from too many sweet and savoury dishes. 
a lesson from the real bookworm, Mr 
Philosopher, and when you have bored —- 
your volumes, take a turn in the air along with the 
other flies of creation. 

Spiders must recognise our rooms as a favourite 
home of insects, since they spin on in spite of 
brooms and destruction. A spider proves the 
| presence of a lively insect population, just as an 
| attorney does that of a litigious one, and though 
| the _ be swept down from the plainest corners, 
yet she will set her net behind the bookcase, over 
the cornice, anywhere out of sight. This shews that 
insects may be expected in the most unlikely nooks 
/in yourroom. Their enemy, baffled by the repeated 
destruction of her apparatus, shuffles off at last 
behind some projection which preserves her from 
daily disturbance, and spreads her sticky net in 
confidence. She knows more about the ew 
tion of your study than its owner. While you 
| maybe in for the enlightenment and fair- 
| dealing of your age, the spirit of cruel stratagem 
broods over your head. There you sit at your 
desk with your pen and your plans, simmering 
with philanthropy, and appealing to the beneficent 
influences of life. Meanwhile, Mother Nature, in 
, the shape of a sly pot-bellied spider, squats amid 
our schemes, intent on deception and murder. 

not say how little we can do; do not complain 
of the small halo of influence which surrounds the 
| strongest of us; do not look with a sigh on all 
' facts which do not seem to you good. ere can 
| be no life without death. There is much inevitable 
| right which wrings us with sharp pain. The 
| pleasantness of wisdom is not felt altogether by the 
| eye, the tongue, the ear, and the skin. Do not 


find in his library. I won’t- count the flies, for | expect Iness to be a: ble to all. Nature is 
they don’t altogether make themselves at home | cruel, tke the spider. She knows no twinge, no 
there. Some, indeed, circumnavigate the chandelier | pity. For some mistakes, Providence will grind 
with incessant interest, but most butt at the | you to powder. Natural sense tells you not to 
windows as long as they retain energy for flight, | spill lucifer-matches about ; defy that warning, and 
and then walk wearily about the panes, trying to | possibly nature will fry your waxen babe in his 
step through the flat mysterious resistance, till | cradle; ay, and while he wails away his little 


some day they are found lying on their backs, with 
their nimble little legs stuck stiff up into the air, 
and all their troubles past. 

I wonder whether the human bookworm ever 
guesses the lesson set by his industrious insect 
namesake. The little animal which devours the 
wisdom of the past, labours with a pu ; it does 
not always remain a worm, but after its course. of 


scrap of scorched life, and John is galloping in the 
middle of the turnpike-road to fetch the doctor, 
nature puts a lusty little bird to sing his song upon 
the branch outside the nursery window, and - 

down her May sunshine upon the joyous rookery. 
There—season your philosophy with a little 
spider’s lesson, and while you strive against wrong, 
learn from nature’s way to correct your purblind 
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notions of it. There is much done by what 
some call evil. We who seek absolute truth, have 
no business to decide other people’s affairs from our 
view of a fact. The wind which dries the corn, 
exercises the trees, and sweeps the air of pestilence 
from a crowded city, cracks the careless sailor’s 
ship upon the rock. So many a strong fact and 
wholesome thought which freshens the stagnant, and 
stimulates the growing mind into higher, truer life, 
crushes the feeble soul, and uproots the comfort- 
able credulity of the weak. You may depend upon 
it, that the insects which find a home in the study 
of a philosopher, might teach him quite as much as 
his books do. Only, you see, books think for you, 
and these small sages expect you to think for your- 
self—which is hard. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER XVI—AN UNWELCOME LETTER. 


Ir is not in human nature, not at least in the 
nature of an intelligent person of either sex, to 
persevere in a sinful course without occasional 
waverings of P se and cold fits of repentance, or, 
at anyrate, 0 "that sharp fear of ulterior conse- 
quences that simulates repentance. And Aurelia 
not only felt this, as the days and weeks wore on 
towards the time of her wedding, but also she 
experienced asincere, though short-lived and feeble, 
disgust at the sinuous paths she was pursuing. She 
was not merely a bold, bad woman. She was not 
heartless. She could see the beauty of virtue and 
the ugliness of vice quite as well as the most elo- 
quent moralist could do. Only the thorns that 


sometimes lie in virtue’s road, the hard flints that | f 


bruise the feet of human goodness, ever and anon, 
were odious to Aurelia’s idol, self. She was wil ling 
to be good, but it was on condition that she shoul 
lie on rose leaves, and have her lines cast in the 
pleasant places of the world. What she had done, 
what she was ready to do, if needs must, to screen 
herself from consequences, had been done to ensure 
herself the world’s smiles and good word, and to 
keep her own prospect of rank and high position, 
which to one of her intellect meant power, unob- 
structed. But Aurelia lied, Sapphira-like, lied not 
alone to men and to heaven, but to herself, when 
she said in her bitterness of soul that she desired 
to repent, but could not do it. She really desired 
no such thing, if to repentance were attached the 
hard, unwelcome conditions of confession and 
atonement for wrong done. Had she wished, sin- 
cerely wished, to repent, it would have been a sign 
that her heart was softened and her iron will bowed 
down. But her heart, though it felt pain, was not 
—w and her will was to be broken, not 
mt. She would very much have liked to lead a 
perfectly honest life, free from mystery, conceal- 
ment, or harmful acts; but she was more dis 
to murmur and rebel because of the stumbling- 
block that early difficulties had thrown in her way, 
than to blame herself for what she had done to rid 
herself of the burden. Her sense was too strong, 
her organisation too admirable, for her, in any 
ease, to have been one of those warped and unhappy 
ones who do evil for evil’s sake. Aurelia never 
did any one an iota of mischief through wantonness 
or idle malice, as many a less dangerous person 
will do nee. But she had few scruples 
as to sacrificing whatever stood between her and 


the object she had in view. And out of this deli- 
berate preference of herself to others, her history 
grew, like a upas-tree, baneful to all around. 

All this time the usual preparations which go on 
in twenty places when the sons and daughters of 
wealth marry or are given in marriage, went on 
merrily enough. There con- 
veyancers, whose vital air mingled, for thirty 

ears or more, with the legal dust of their cheer- 
ess chambers, trying hard to find out possible 
flaws in the voluminous marriage-settlements to be 
executed by the Right Hon. Hastings, Lord Lynn, 
and Aurelia Darcy. There were coachmakers busy 
with hammer-cloths, the most pliant of springs, the 
most ingenious of patent axles. Heraldic painters 
were mixing their colours to do justice to Aurelia’s 
coroneted carriage-panels, Milliners and embroid- 
erers, and who knows how many more purveyors 
of feminine finery, from the jeweller with his blow- 
pipe and gold and borax, and heaps of little shining 
gems, and strings of pearls, to the poor sleepless 
slave of the needle, working nineteen hours a day, 
were all interested more or less in the Warwick. 
shire wedding. So was the confectioner, planning 
new ornaments for the monstrous cake in its pure 
white bridal crust of sno ——.. So rev Mr 
Ringbolt, the Leamington horsedealer, who was 
for ever bringing showy hacks and high-steppin 
grays over to Beechborough and Holingsley, an 
who did his best for his own pocket by reminding 
Aurelia what a good horse, lamb-like, yet apparently 
spirited, was her favourite chestnut, bought from 
him, and hoping ‘her ladyship’—he gave her 
supplying her with such a pair of carriage-horses 
~ The Park, as no London yard could beat, not at 
no price. 

ere was a time when all these things, with the 
manifold duties of deciding on this, directing that, 
and making a difficult choice between oppos 
prettinesses, would have pleased and am 
Aurelia. A true woman cannot be absolutely 
indifferent to fine clothes and glittering gewgaws, 
and all the elegance that makes a throne for affiu- 
ence. And Aurelia, despite her powerful mind, was 
above all things, womanly. Even now, when there 
seemed to be a dark shadow between her and the 
sun—when she felt the weight and clog of her 
secret, as a prisoner feels the load of his fetters— 
she derived a certain satisfaction from the costly 
good taste of the preparations for her bridal. She 

not sold herself, after all, without a price. 
These dainty toys—these whims embodied in 
expensive materials by cunning artists—these 
shawls from India and Lyon—these rich stuffs, 
and blinding embroidery and jewellery, the charge 
of which weighed on the mind of Jennings, who 
was quite frightened at the rubies and brilliants 
under her care—soothed her a little. They were 
tokens of the high rank she was so soon to wear, 
more as a right than as a gift. 

Her aflianced husband was confident that she 
would lend that rank a lustre, not borrow one from 
it. Lord Lynn came over, almost every day, to 
the Hall, and always went away more and more 
deeply in love with the matchless creature to whom 
he had pledged himself. His presence acted on 
Aurelia like a charm. Misgivings, cares, hatred of 
herself—and she did hate herself sometimes as 
cordially as any Draco could have hated her—all 
vanished when he came. She laid herself out to 
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keep him fast bound in her chains, and lavished 
on him all the riches of her a imagina- 
tion, all the powers of her mind, all the pretty arts 
and kitten-like playfulness which women — 
for the subjugation of men, and which were doubly 
subduing when practised by this grand enchantress. 
Lord Lynn, though he saw Lucy’s sorrowing face 
in his s, and though he was sad enough at 


times, when he remembered the blight he had cast 


on her young life, was very true to Aurelia. He 
loved her. He was proud of her. With such a 
wife at his side, he felt as if he could subdue the 
world, if need be. He should never be a faineant 
knight, with such a consort as that. 

Aurelia valued Lord Lynn’s love, not with blind 
fervour, but with the sort of appreciation with 
which men prize a very fine Seudl whose price is 
in itself a fortune. She was not marrying hi 
because he was a lord, though she would not have 
married him unless he had been a lord. She was 
not one of those utterly weak or mercenary girls 
who at seventeen trip to the altar to swear fidelit 
and love to a palsied old peer of seventy, till Deat 
(who must — be groomsman at that grim 
mockery of a wedding) do them . But though 
she owned that Hastings, Lord Lynn, was chival- 
rous, energetic, brave, not without talents, and as 
honourable as Bayard—in fact, a dear, good fellow 
—she could not love him in the romantic, single- 
minded way in which he loved her. It seemed to 
her as if something—the romance, the tenderness, 
call it what you will—had been cut out, or burnt 
out, or torn away, from her own woman’s heart 
long ago. She could not feel as she had felt, and 
she was half-abashed, half-proud with a wilful 
-_ over that apathy that had grown over her 
eelings, like an unhealthy moss on a doomed tree. 

But one thing was noticeable. Aurelia was very 
tender and patient with her father, and this was 
something new. She had been used to manage 
him, almost openly, playing on his weaknesses as a 
skilled musician on the ivory keys of a piano, and 
turning him, as the Beechborough Vehmgericht of 
the still-room admiringly declared, ‘round her 
finger’ But ever since her acceptance of Lord 
Lynn—ever since it was certain that she should 
soon leave her father’s roof—ever since, above all, 
George Darcyhad betrayed such unsuspected fond- 
ness for his daughter, when her young life seemed 
_—— on the brink of the black gulf of death, 

urelia’s manner had changed. She sought to 
please her father now, not, as before, to mould him 
to her purpose by hoodwinking him into the belief 
that he was following out his own conceptions. 
And as she did nothing by halves, she passed most 
of her time with him, studying his comfort and his 
fancies, eager to copy his letters, to set right his 
muddled accounts, to put order into the chaos of 
his petty affairs, at the first request that she would 
‘see what she could make’ of some imbroglio of 
lawyers’ letters, plaints, and replevins. More than 
this, she would sit for hours beside him, pleased to 
watch him as he read the newspaper, pleased to 
touch his hand, glad to lay her beautiful head on 
old George Darcy’s shoulder, and to look up play- 
fully in his face, as she had not done before since 
she was quite a little child, and coaxed him to give 
her sugar-plums. The idea that her father really 
loved her was quite new to her. She had never 
before realised the fact ; taking it for granted, that 
in a jog-trot, conventional way, he ‘liked her very 


well,’ as the phrase goes, but not crediting him 
with any deep —— feelings till the occasion of 
the attempt on her life. 

‘Papa,’ she would say caressingly, but with a 
sadness in her voice, as they sat together, ‘do you 
really love me so much, es Should you be - 
sorry, so very, very sorry, if—if anything happen 
to take me from you, early? I di not kao aia 
I wish I had known it years ago.’ 

Mr Darcy received all this tribute of filial piety, 
rendered at the eleventh hour, in a —— ungracious 
and —_ manner. He was a true Englishman. 
ashamed of any outward a of emotion, and 
was wretched to think of the unmanly way in 
which, as he was convinced, he had behaved in 
ublic, when Aurelia lay apparently dead before 

is eyes. He was a weak man who had all his life 
made feeble pretences of being strong, and as soon 
as Aurelia regained her health, he snubbed her, 
—— at her, and contradicted her flatly, espe- 
cially before the servants, on every possible occa- 
sion when the mildest difference of opinion eculd 
arise. But apart from this necessary vindication of 
his character, Mr Darcy was softened by his child’s 
unwonted affection, and he was often scowling at 
the newspaper when there were tears in his eyes, 
and when he was thinking sorrowfully how deci 
his study would be when this, his beautiful daughter, 
should be gone to her husband’s home. 

It was on the very day on which Aurelia, driving 
to Blanchminster, had quietly put down the 
window of the carriage, and had s ipped a heavy 
little roll of sovereigns into Mrs Brown’s ready 
hand, which coins had been received with a discreet 
‘Thank you, ma’am,’ as if they had merely repre- 
sented the toll according to act of parliament, 
that, on coming home, she found a letter from 
Miss Crawse. A fierce, irritable letter it was, 
breathing suspicion and ill-humour, and with 
the words savagely underlined here and there, 
In it Miss Crawse represented, not untruly, that 
several weeks had elapsed without bringing about 
any realisation of Aurelia’s promises; that her 
brothers were, both of them, out of employment, 
from no fault of their own ; and that she felt hurt 
and vexed at Miss Darcy’s sluggishness in _ 
viding them with government situations. She 
wished Miss Darcy no ill, and for the sake of old 
times, was unwilling to speak all her mind, but 
her main duty was to her own people; and as 
promises and piecrust were equally fragile, and 
fair words buttered no parsnips a latter scraps 
of proverbial wisdom Lydia Crawse transcribed 
in small capitals, with vicious dashes beneath), 
the ex-companion demanded a place for Tom, at 
least, on pain of instant hostilities. There was 
another sting to this letter in the shape of its 
postscript, which was worded thus: ‘I have been 
greatly plagued and troubled about my mother’s 
troubles—money-matters—or I should perhaps have 
been less put out. I dare say you have forgotten 
it, but I have relations who live in a mean, half- 
furnished house, in Bail Street, Liverpool, and 
who are ill and in debt. I cannot help them 
unless you help me. So, knowing what I know, 
perhaps you will not refuse the loan of sixty 
pounds to me—for their use, not mine, eo : 

Aurelia had not time to write to her trustees, 
and her own funds were nearly all in Mrs Brown’s 
hoard just then. She went down, however, and 
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got the notes from her father, and was thus 


able to enclose the sixty pounds in a very guarded | Sq 


but amicable letter that she returned to the 
insolent missive of her former friend. She pro- 
mised to speak to Lord Lynn in behalf of Thomas 
Crawse. To Sir Joseph she professed already to 
have sued ; but Sir Joseph could not ask a favour 
from the ministry. A little while and she would 
pay all. 


CHAPTER XVII.—LEIFT ALONE. 


While Aurelia, dauntless but careworn, con- 
fronted the threatening aspect of those coarse 
agents who had been her tools, and strove to 
become her masters—while Aurelia Darcy was 
in a dilemma resembling that of some enchanter 
beset by rebellious fiends, eager to tear him limb 
from limb, and raging around the magic circle, 
Lucy Mainwaring her own trials to endure. 
Her disappointment had been severe ; and her 
gentle placable nature afforded no counter-irritant 
im the shape of resentment or wounded self-love, 
by the aid of which she might forget the smart 
of the pain she felt in every fibre of her innocent 
heart. She did not know how dear her cousin 
was to her until the cruel day came when he was 
lost to her as a lover—lost even as a friend, it 
seemed; for Lord Lynn’s relations with his kins- 
folk at Stoke Park were now of an extremely cold 
and distant description, not from any fault on 
either side, perhaps, but because humanity is weak, 
and not apt to be very just in its anger. It was 
due to Lucy that no actual quarrel had occurred, 
for the Squire, the best-natured of men, was easily 
aroused to a blazing state of choler at the sem- 
blance of any insult to a lady of his name and 


stock, and he had intimated his intention of 


‘speaking his mind’ to Lord Lynn.  Lucy’s 
entreaties had prevented this, and in the office of 
nee she had found an ally in her mother. 
he Honourable Mrs Mainwaring, when her first 
wrath had cooled, remembered two things: first,that 
she was a Wyvil, and that to be on bad terms with 
the head of the house would be unseemly ; secondly, 
that it would be of the utmost disadvantage to 
Lucy’s prospects that she should be publicly spoken 
of as having been ‘jilted’ by Lord Lynn. For 
Mrs Mainwaring knew very well that the outspoken 
compassion which young ladies receive on such 
occasions is usually much dashed with contempt. 
Thus it came about that the Squire did not turn 
his back on his young friend and connection when 
they met shortly after; but though they shook 
hands, according to old custom, there was a 
restraint in their talk, and each knew that the 
other was as ill at ease as himself. It was not 
for Lord Lynn, however sincerely sorry he might 
be for the false position in which his thoughtless- 
ness had placed him with respect to those whom 
he liked so well, to apologise to Mr Mainwaring 
for unconsciously winning his daughter's affections. 
ere are some things that a man cannot say, let 
him be the veriest puppy, and the young lord was 
by no means a puppy. So he reddened as he took 
the Squire’s stiffly-offered hand, and the Squire 
reddened too; and both men avoided looking 
into each other’s eyes, and conversed of the weather, 
and the hunting, and the birds—about which 
they thought nothing at all just then—until Lord 
L was in a manner constrained to ask after 
Mainwaring’s womankind at home. 


*O quite well, thank you—quite well !’ said the 
uire, tugging out his watch, and discovering 
that he had an appointment in another part 
of the county town that brooked no delay, and so 
was going off with a nod of adieu, but jerked 
awkwardly back again, and said—but said as if the 
words choked him: ‘ By the by, we haven’t seen 
ou at Stoke this age. I was to give Maria’s 
ove in case I met you, and say so. My wife will 
be glad—— Good-morning!’ 
here are few sadder things than the pretence of 
keeping up a dead-and-gone friendship for the 
sake of appearances. So it was in this case. Lord 
Lynn called at Stoke once, and twice, and thrice. 
His near relation, Mrs Mainwaring, received him 
with forced sprightliness, congratulated him in a 
very polite way upon his approaching marriage, 
and made him thoroughly uncomfortable by the 
excessive pains which she took to entertain him. 
Those were wretched visits. The young nobleman 
sat with a hang-dog look on his handsome kindly 
face, gnawed his moustache, and spoke little. It 
was so sadly unlike old times. The children came 
in, but children are very quick in finding out when 
something has gone wrong with their elders, and the 
boys were shy of their cousin, while Kitty flashed her 
black eyes at him as indignantly as if she had been 
a little basilisk, and meant to strike him dead with 
her hostile glances. Kitty was furious, for Lucy’s 
sake. We may be very sure that Miss Mainwaring 
had not made a confidante of her young sister; but 
servants have tongues, and young ladies in their 
teens have ears, and Kate had heard that Lord 
Lynn's conduct had been heartless and barbarous, 
and, in a word, a ‘burning shame ;’ and she let 
him know by her pouting lip and scornful looks 
what she thought of him. Lucy never came down 
at all, was never mentioned by any one, beyond 
the brief necessary inquiry as to her health, and 
the brief common-place answer. Miserable visits 
they were, and in after-life Lord Lynn never liked 
to look back to them. 

He was better off than Lucy, though, as men 
are commonly better off for consolation than 
women. If he regretted the sweet friend he 
had lost, he dearly loved and admired the match- 
less woman he had chosen to be his wife. In her 
company, he always felt happy; the hours spent 
with Aurelia were winged hours. He hardly 
knew whether his love or his admiration was the 
eae but he was sure that bright days, and 
ame, and the praise of the good and great, must be 
in store for one who entered life’s battle with such 
a partner as she would prove. And yet, though he 
entertained the highest estimate of Aurelia’s talents, 
perhaps he never thoroughly knew in what her 
true strength lay. She was well-read ; but there 
were others of her sex who had twice her learning, 
but from whose society men fled as from the 
plague-stricken. She talked well; but there were 
other women who dropped epigrams and apoph- 
thegms as the fairy princess es arls, yet 
who were rather a terror than a elight to their 
friends. Her tact was wonderful. If a man 
whom she cared to please had any hidden merit or 
quality, like a jewel neglected in the mine, she 
could draw it out, and set it in the most attractive 
light. Contact with her mind was like the touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear, with this difference, that it was 
rather the bright and powerful features of the dis- 
position that started forth, salient, than the dark or 
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mean ones. Aurelia liked excellence, if it went 
hand in hand with strength of will. The mental 
atmosphere that surrounded her braced while it 
intoxicated; and hence Lord Lynn never left 
Miss Darcy’s presence without feeling his ambition 
strengthened, and his faculties quickened into new 
activity ; and in this respect, and because he 
fondly believed that his love was paid back to him 
in kind, he was far better off than poor little Lucy 
at Stoke Park. 

Yet Lucy went on her way, if not cheerfully, at 
least unmurmuringly. She did not give herself 
the airs of a heroine, as some love-lorn maidens do, 
or consider herself as emancipated from all ties and 
obligations, that she might better indulge a selfish 
grief. If she wore the willow for her cousin, as 
Sm gossips of high and low degree were 

ind enough to say, at least she wore it modestly, 
and hid it away in her heart. It was very sad 
now a days, that poor little trusting heart, and had 
a dull aching pain in it, that its owner never spoke 
of, but did her best to hide, under cover of patient 
smiles and quiet discharge of her duties. She 
never neglected those duties. Her poor people did 
not become indifferent to her, nor her daily self- 
imposed tasks irksome, because her young hopes 
were cankered. She still went her rounds from 
_—— school, from the bedside of the sick to 
the class-room where the chubby-cheeked children 
were awaiting her, and did her work uncomplain- 
ingly, as of old. The poor had never known Miss 
Mainwaring’s smile to be more full of sweet pity, 
her patience with their garrulous narratives of 
suffering or trouble more generously forbearing, or 
her bounty more graciously given, than in those 
melancholy days of the late autumn. 

The echo of the thousand-and-one preparations 
for the coming wedding reached Lucy’s ears, as she 
toiled in her little daily round of small cares and 
kindnesses, like the distant sound of festival 
music falling on the ears of one who lies on a sick- 
bed ; and yet the comparison does not hold good, 
for the labours of Lucy's blameless life were her 
safeguard and stay. Had she had nothing else to 
do but to brood and brood over what might have 
been, she felt as if the torture would have been too 
great. But she went on her allotted path meekly, 
suffering, it is true, but still glad that she could 
feel joy in drying the tears of others, still knit to 
others in bonds of sympathy and love, and bearing 
her cross without rebellion. 

It is worth mentioning that after one wild 
ungovernable transport of wounded feelings, in 
which, as she thought, she was unjust to her rival, 
and for which — she had craved forgiveness 
in her prayers, she cherished no resentment against 
Aurelia. Formerly, while the knowing ones of 
Warwickshire were in doubt as to whether Lord 
Lynn would seek a bride in Stoke or Beech- 
borough, or neither, Lucy had suspected Aurelia 
of a deliberate design to win her cousin’s attach- 
ment ; but now that the worst had happened, now 
that in London and Paris, as well as in the county, 
it was matter of notoriety on whom Lord Lynn’s 
choice had fallen, Lucy blamed herself for lack of 
charity in such a suspicion. She did not, would 
not blame her kinsman. He had been a little 
thoughtless, that was all; but then he was a man, 
and it was for women to be careful, so the fault 
was hers. She was not one of those who love to 
drag their late idols through mud and mire—far 


from it ; she would not hear a word against Lord 
os and for his sake, and for her own soul’s 
e, she acquitted Aurelia of the charge of 
duplicity. How could he, the soul of honour, who 
looked and spoken, ah! she well remem- 
bered how nobly, in the dear old times, have 
anchored his heart on a woman not worthy of him! 
Lucy had always been humble. She had never 
questioned Aurelia’s calm self-asserting superiority ; 
and she was quite sure, now, that Lord Ty had 
chosen as beseemed him. He was lost to her; but 
she treasured his past words and looks as some- 
thing precious in the lonely hours ; and she prayed 
that he might be happy, and wished him no ill, 
bore him no grudge, and, in short, did not manifest 
what some women call a ‘ proper spirit. 
Condolence is, nine times in ten, a bitter pill to 
swallow, and so Lucy found it. To have our 
sorrows alluded to and sympathised with by those 
who have no tie in common with us, save lip- 
service or lukewarm liking, is a trial to the nerves 
and the temper. It is as if some officious person 
would insist on removing splints and unswathing 
bandages, to see if our broken bones had yet begun 
to reunite, on tearing away lint and plaster, and 
using the probe, torturing us afresh in the aimless 
wish to learn the depth of the wound. And Lucy 
had to wince under a good deal of this discipline ; 
not so much from those of her own rank, for Mrs 
Mainwaring, all alive to the polite skirmishing of 
society, was ready to protect her from such of the 
county matrons as chose to drive over to Stoke and 
see how dear Miss Mainwaring was, after the 
shameful behaviour of her fine relation, My Lord 
Lynn: but she was attacked with outspoken pity 
in her cottage visitings, and she sometimes needed 
all the lessons her faith taught her, to enable her 
own gentle temper to take such speeches in good 
ee Those speeches, uttered by bedridden old 
es, who had heard some garbled version of her 
story—by toilworn wives, fighting their way in 
life with nine children and two loaves and ditto 
shillings from the parish—or by the buxom daugh- 
ters of farmers, were kindly meant. There was no 
leaven of malice in what was said on the damp 
brick cottage-floors, whatever may have been the 
case with words spoken in rooms carpeted with 
Brussels pile and Aubusson velvet. But the poor 
are not reticent ; they tell their own griefs and 
troubles to all who will listen, and they set down 
the silence of the rich to heartlessness or pride. 
There was still speculation rife on the subject of 
the attempt on Aurelia’s life. In the country, a 
nine-days’ wonder, or what would be such in 
London, lasts a long time. But conjecture had 
worn itself threadbare without solving the problem, 
and the general impression was, that the assassin 
had either committed suicide, or had been drowned 
in a rash attempt to ford or swim the deep and 
weedy river, in the absence of the usual ferry-boat. 
But rumour found a pleasanter, if a less exciting 
theme in the bustle of the - roaching wed- 
ding, and in the fitting-up of Hollingsley Court, 
which old-world mansion was in need of much 
rejuvenation before it should be fit for the reception 
of so charming a mistress as Aurelia, Lady Lynn. 


There were people in that part of Warwickshire, as 


elsewhere, who prided themselves on knowing all 
about the concerns of their neighbours, and who 
could tell to a nicety how many van-loads of 
furniture had been sent down, by which of the 
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eminent upholsterers in London ; which rooms were 
to be in panel, and which papered ; and what suites 
of walnut and crimson damask, of maple and 
brocade, of rosewood and blue silk, would be 
placed in the Great Gallery, the ‘round room,’ 
modelled after Ranelagh by a contemporary of 
Horace Walpole, and the drawing-room that by 
ancient usage was called ‘My Lady’s’ These good 
people knew, too, what was the amount of Aurelia’s 
ointure, and that of her pin-money, to a sixpence. 
hey were great upon the subject of the servants 
that were to be hired, the horses and carriages to 
be bought, on the resetting of the Lynn diamonds, 
and the remodelling of the Lynn plate, too 
cumbrous for modern ideas. They knew exactly 
which was the town-house in Park Lane that had 
been selected for the young couple ; what was to 
be the rent, the length of the lease, and the extent 
of the establishment. Lady Lynn would give four 

t entertainments, balls to be heralded weeks 
Feforehand by the Morning Post, and at which all 
the cream of London society would be crushed and 
squeezed and trodden upon in good company. 
Lord Lynn had engaged a well-known French chef, 
and was to come out in the character of Amphi- 
tryon. He was to be a junior Lord of the Treasury, 
too. That his wife would be a leader of fashion, 
nobody doubted. Aurelia, though only a baroness, 
would have beauty and wit enough to outshine 
half the duchesses in Burke’s Peerage. 

Lucy heard of all these splendours without 
envying them. Her sphere was a different one, by 
nature, from that in which Aurelia was qualified 
to move. She could never have been a leader of 
fashion in any case—never one of those wonderful 
women of the political world, the props of a 
ministry or an opposition, and whose smiles and 
sugared words confirm waverers and cause defection 
among the enemy ; but she would have made Lord 
L a wife. Not even Aurelia could have 
~ a keener interest in his successes than Lucy 
would have done. She would have been so fond 
of him, so proud of him ; and in the hour of defeat 
and disaster, would probably have been a better 
comforter, a more tender friend, than the daring, 
far-sighted woman who had outrivalled her, and 
who saw nothing but shame in failure. 

But there was soon a new subject of conversation 
in that part of the county: an epidemic—a bad, 
virulent fever of the dreaded typhoid family of 
fevers—had made its appearance with the autumn 
rains. It spread from village to village, with 
apparent caprice, as such fevers commonly do, but 
guided, no doubt, by unerring laws, which our 
sanitary science is as yet too purblind to discover. 
The autumn was long and mild; and as the sick- 
ness spread, men began to long for the first frosts 
of winter. The first frosts came, but they did not 
scare the destroyer $77 The malady hung about 
the village streets, ing some, sparing others, 
stretching the strong breadwinner on a bed of 
sickness, culling its prey among rosy children, 
striking down the busy housewife in the midst of 
her lifelong toil, and dismaying all. 

*Two cases of the fever up at the Union, I 
hear,’ said Mr Mainwaring, coming in from riding, 
with a serious face. ‘If we can keep it out of 
Sockhurst, we shall be luckier than our neighbours, 
Miss Lucy. Barker, the doctor, tells me it’s 
terribly bad at Patcham Cross Roads—thirty- 
seven down already ; and Killick, who lives there, 


A bad business ; 


but Patcham is ill-drained—a disgrace to the 
county !’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

WE are in the thick of evening receptions, con- 
versazioni, horticultural fétes, and gatherings of 
all sorts for social, scientific, and artistic purposes, 
The Royal Academy Exhibition, the Water Colour, 
and the French Gallery shew what artists on both 
sides of the Channel have been doing within the 
twelvemonth. One inference is deducible 

a visit to these and others—it is, that 
pictorial art does not make great strides from. year 
to year, but reaches from time to time a certain 
level of excellence, at which it remains for a few 
years before it takes another rise. No impartial 
observer who has studied the pictures exhibited in 
London during the past five years can well come 
to any other conclusion; and he would perhaps 
answer, if questioned, that we shall most likely 
have to wait another five for any marked advance 
beyond the present average. As usual, there are 
complaints of unfair treatment, and envy and 
jealousy on the part of painters whose pictures 
were not admitted, In this particular, might we 
not take a lesson from the French? In the 
Exposition of pictures now open in the Palais de 
YIndustrie at Paris—an exposition perfectly 
bewildering, from the prodigious number of paint- 
ings hung on the celle is one large room 
exclusively for the rejected ; and a very instruc- 
tive room it is for those who wish to study the 
absurdities into which eccentricity, self-conceit, 
and ignorance will lead artists, so-called. This 
= of exhibiting the rejected was suggested, we 
ieve, by the emperor, to whom last year the 
aggrieved presented a petition praying for fair-play. 
It was eminently successful, for no sooner did the 
blic enter and see the works which had not 

n admitted to the saloons of honour, than they 
broke into loud laughter, and at once approved 
the judgment of the jury, or hanging committee. 
Perhaps when the question as to the new National 
Gallery, and wider quarters for the Royal 
Academy, shall be settled, this sore question may 
be settled also. 

Architectural art is about to have an oppor- 
tunity to display its skill in the Albert Memorial, 
which is to be erected in Hyde Park, opposite the 
entrance to the Horticultural Gardens. The height, 
when complete, will be one hundred and sixty 
feet, rising from a base one hundred and thirty 
feet square. This base will be a series of steps 
of gray granite, on the top of which the monument 
Proper is to stand; comprising a frieze in marble, 
with figures in relief and life-size, bearing the 
massive columns of the superstructure, and the 

ire which will crown the whole. A statue of 
the late Prince Consort, seated in a chair of state, 
will be placed under the groined roof supported 
by the columns; and the whole work will, it is 
said, be every way worthy of the illustrious 
personage it is intended to commemorate. 

Discovery has recently been made of enormous 
deposits of iron ore in North Lincolnshire. They 
are described as more extensive even than those 
of Cleveland, in the north-east of Yorkshire, so 
that for years to come there will be no lack of the 
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useful metal. In Cleveland, there are ninety-one 
furnaces, some of which will produce two hundred 
and fifty tons of iron a week, consuming at the 
same time the greater part of their formerly waste 

to heat the boilers and the stoves of the hot 
Blast. —It is a question whether steamers shall burn 
petroleum instead of coal. If it can be made to 
answer with safety, what an important saving there 
will be in the bulk and weight of fuel on shipboard. 
—The new steam-ship, the hull of which is of the 
shape of a cigar, excites no little curiosity. This 
singular vessel, now building at Poplar, is to be 
launched in August, and it will then be seen 
whether she will attain the speed predicted— 
namely, thirty miles an hour, and whether she 
will pitch and roll less than other vessels when 


at sea. 

A lecture by Mr Beresford Hope on Art-work- 
men is one which we think will be gladly read by 
all workmen who desire to improve their condition. 
He contends that the artificer is placed at a dis- 
advantage by the retail shopkeeper coming between 
him and his customers; for the shopkeeper, with 
very few exceptions, knows nothing of art-workman- 
ship, although he takes by far the largest share of 
profit. How rare is it to find a London shopkeeper 
who can assist a customer in designing the article 
he requires, if it be something out of the usual 
run of manufacture. Too often the purchaser 
takes a thing which does not satisfy him, because 
of the difficulty of getting that which would please 
him. Now, if the art-workman could only be 
brought into direct communication with the pur- 
chaser, both would be benefited, for while the 
one would be ready to sketch a variety of designs, 
and afterwards execute them in the proper 
material, the other would find his desire gratified, 
and at a cost below the price demanded by the 
shopkeeper. Cannot art-workmen devise some 
way of helping themselves in this matter ? 

he same gentleman, Mr Hope, has read a 
paper at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on The Sky-line in Modern Domestic Buildings, 
which contains so much sound advice as to deserve 
wider circulation than it is likely to receive in 
the Papers published by the Institute. He takes 
Somerset House as viewed from Waterloo Bridge 
as an illustration, with ‘its innumerable fantastic 
array of hideous chimney-pots and chimney-tubes,’ 
as a text for his argument ; and he shews that the 
best always successful 

ins on their sky-line, seeing that if the upper 

Ge house is less dignified den the it 
nevertheless be studied, if the building is to satisf: 
the eye as one complete whole. When Sir W. 
Chambers built Somerset House, he planned the 
sky-line as viewed from the river ; had Waterloo 
Bridge then been built, his plan would have saved 
us from the pry deformity. If architects have 
been neglectful of this essential of a good house, 
builders have much more to answer for, they being 
the chief perpetrators of modern ugliness. ‘The 
stock ctable English street-house, with its 
oblong holes for windows, and nothing visible of the 
roof, besides some dumpy chimney-pots and some 
broken-backed metallic tubes,’ is very properly con- 
demned by Mr Hope ; but he thinks that a chan; 

is taking place towards a better practice, which, 
if properly directed, will effect all the reform for 
which he and others contend. As a contribution 
on his part towards that result, he shews what are 


the elements out of which a good sky-line be 
created in a moderately-sized nisele or “double 
house in town or country, or in a row of street- 
houses. These he classes as ‘ tower, pyramid, or 
cupola: tower including all forms which rise 
with parallel sides, and a summit-line approach- 


ing to the horizontal; pyramid, all t rise 
with converging straight, and — all that 
rise with converging unstraight, lines” As to 


the roof, Mr Hope approves almost all forms 
except one—‘ the one which stares you in the face 
like an obtuse truncated pyramid, and which is a 
form that suburban builders appear to be very 
fond of, so often do they repeat it. Of late years, 
we have had opportunity of seeing how much effect 
is produced by an ample show of roof at the new 
Houses of Parliament and other buildi ; and 
the new railway terminus at Charin is 
finishing above with a eombination of roof and 
tower. This structure, as well as the new house 
in St James’s Street, exhibits a good sky-line, 
which builders who cannot originate would do 
well to imitate. Suburban houses are commonly 
built in pairs or ‘couplets, semi-detached: why 
should the two be exactly alike, when such good 
effects might be produced by variety? ‘ Why, for 
example,’ asks Mr Hope, ‘should not one of the 
houses exceed in height, and be built three stories 
high, with a low pyramidal Italian roof, and the 
other be lower and more extended, with a roof 
admitting of dormered attics ?? One house would 
let at eighty pounds, the other at sixty ; and thus 
different classes of tenants would be suited, while 
the monotony that at present prevails in suburban 
architecture would be avoided. 

These remarks and suggestions appear to us to 
be practical, such as may be readily understood by 
those who dwell in houses as by those who build 
them, and we gladly assist in giving them wider 
circulation than they are likely to meet with in 
the Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Professor Voelcker has analysed specimens of 
Nile-water sent to him from Egypt, with a view to 
ascertain the causes of the remarkable fertilisi 
effects which that water produces by its ann 
inundations, and also at what time during the 
flood those effects are most valuable. At the 
ne of the flood, the water contains forty 
grains of suspended and soluble matter to the 

on; at the height of the flood, when the water 
is of a bright, almost blood-red colour, the solid 
matter amounts to eighty-seven grains to the gallon. 
The red colour is due to finely-divided oxide of 


.|iron, with which clay, fine sand, and organic 


matters are intermingled. It is. chiefly the sus- 
pended matter which produces such astonishing 
effects on vegetation ; and the organic matter con- 
tained in one thousand gallons is stated by Pro- 
fessor Voelcker to be capable, when deposited on 
the land, of generating three hundred pounds of 
ammonia. ‘From this,’ he says, ‘no surprise will 
be felt at the results practically obtained in the 
irrigated districts of Egypt.’ He remarks further, 
that ‘his object in relating some of the details 
which were brought to light in the course of his 
examination of Nile-water, is to direct the atten- 
tion of English farmers to the benefits which are 
in most cases likely to result from a good system 
of irrigation, 

Readers who are curious in matters of detail 
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concerning our great metropolis, will perhaps be 
gratified by the taken from 
a statistical report published by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. In the last half of 1863, London 
devoured 168,232 beasts, 3127 cows, 761,070 sheep 
and lambs, 14,822 calves, 17,550 pigs. By doubling 
these numbers, the quantities for the whole year 
appear prodigious. The annual meeting of the 
iety is to be held at Semmeathvantinn, to 
commence on the 18th July, when the amount to 
be distributed in prizes for live-stock and imple- 
ments will be L.3370. In an article on the Progress 
of Agriculture.:which appears in the Society’s 
Journal, we find a remarkable statement as to the 
increasing use of steam-machinery in agriculture. 
At hs Howentie show in 1846, one steam-engine 
only was exhibited: a few years later, steam- 
engines for use on the farm were manufactured by 
hundreds ; and one manufacturer alone has made 
and sold more than five thousand icultural 
steam-engines since 1852, ‘shewing clearly,’ to 
uote the report, ‘that on the farm as well as in 
the factory, the reign of steam has commenced. 
We are told that the difficulty of introducing 
the steam-engine on small farms, where the work 
to be done was disproportionate to the cost, has 
been overcome ‘ by the intervention of the village 
capitalist, who has made a comfortable livelihood 
by purchasing a machine or two, and letting them 
out for hire to the small farmers in his neighbour- 
hood.” It appears that ‘a steam-plough company 
was formed in Gloucestershire in 1860, under very 
good auspices, but did not succeed, in consequence 
of the long periods of enforced idleness which 
occurred ale the weather was unfavourable. 
Another company has been formed at Wakefield, 
which hopes to surmount this difficulty, by under- 
taking steam-thrashing, sawing, nding, &c., 
whenever the engines cannot go on the land.’ 

A New York inventor, considering the scarcity of 
labour and the great advantages that may be hoped 
from employing steam-power in the cultivation of 
land, has invented what he calls a cycloidal culti- 
vator, which may be worked in the field either by 
horses or steam. He argues, that continuous rotary 
motions, instead of alternating rectilinear motions, 
are the means by which a revolution is to be 
effected in agriculture, and he suggests that ‘the 
offer of a single day’s cost of the war would be 
more than sufficient to set the keenest of the 
world’s engineers at work to extend the application 
of steam to outdoor labour’ The eyclordal culti- 
vator is a large drum mounted between a pair of 
shafts ; on the side of the drum is fixed a bevelled 
wheel, which rotates a vertical fork of two or three 
tines, which descend into the soil, and loosen and 
stir it to any depth, according to the length of the 
tines. Something of the kind has already been 
attempted in this country. We saw a rota 
ploughing-machine at work in a field in Oxford- 
shire a dozen years ago: it was a roller armed with 
sharp curved spines, which, as it was drawn across 
the field, tore up the earth in breadths of three feet 
atatime. But as nothing further was heard of it, 
we must conclude the results were unsatisfactory. 
It is, however, one of those subjects which demand 
earnest attention; and if any inventor can find a 
substitute for the plough, he will give an impulse 
to tillage, from which a new era in the art of 
cultivation may come to be reckoned. 

It is well known that researches have long been 


made on the respiration of plants. M. Cahours 
has recently investigated the respiration of fruit, 
deeming it an important part of the physiology of 
= ; and he finds that ripe apples, oranges, 
and lemons respire by consuming a portion of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere in which they are placed, 
and giving off an equivalent quantity of carbonic 
acid. Darkness diminishes, and diffused light 
increases the amount of carbonic acid, and it varies 
with alternations of temperature. But when once 
decomposition sets in, the quantity of carbonic 
acid is rapidly increased.—An American experi- 
mentalist, Mr Carey Lea, has tried the effect of 
ozone on growing plants with remarkable results. 
In an atmosphere of ozone, seeds do not become 
mouldy, as seeds in an ordinary atmosphere, tried 
for comparison, do. At first, the germination 
ap to be more rapid in the ozone than in the 
other ; but the rootlets, instead of striking down- 
wards, all turned upwards, and became pink at 
their extremities. his phenomenon continued, 
and the young plants were much smaller than 
those in the natural atmosphere. On the twelfth 
day, the experiment terminated, the wheat-plants 
in the ozone being four inches high, with hm 
small roots ; in the other, ten inches high, and wit 
roots of the usual length. Ozone, therefore, is 
unfavourable to vegetation ; but it prevents the 
— of seeds sown on water or in a damp 
place. 


A FABLE: 
WITH A RESERVED DEDICATION, 


Apmnropite and Pallas were friendly one day, 
When it chanced that they met with a maid on their 


way : 

* See this mortal !’ cried Pallas ; ‘ suppose that we two 
Try which in our gifts can the other outdo, 

Till between us so much on the maid we confer, 

That who seeks for perfection may find it in her.’ 


Then they stopped the fair damsel ; and Venus, in sooth, 
Gave a glow to her beauty, a charm to her youth, 

A fresh red to her lip, a new warmth to her face, 

To her bosom a contour, her figure a grace, 

That whoever beheld her as bright as the day, 

Was her slave and her servant for ever and aye. 


And Minerva enchantments, too, over her flung, 

And gave soul to her eye, and bright wit to her tongue ; 

To the charms that subdue, gave the power that could 
bind ; 

To the beauty of body, the might of the mind ; 

Till so various the feelings which she could inspire, 

You scarce knew whether most or to love or admire. 


But alas ! when each goddess had finished her task, 
When no more they could give, and no more one would 


as 

They quarrelled ; for female divinities are, 

Like their sisters of earth, but too ready for war— 
That sharpest of warfares, the strife of the tongue, 
If aught happens to set them unhappily wrong. 


So they hotly disputed whose gifts richest were, 
h maintaining her own as beyond all compare, 
Till they parted in anger, no more to unite 
In endowing a maiden with beauty as bright 
As that fair one, who still upon earth doth remain, 
And whose charms all too feebly are sung in this strain. 
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HIS BIRTH, BIRTHPLACE, LIFE, AND WRITINGS. 


literature, carries with it a certain mysterious 
reverence, not unmingled with awe, to every British 
heart. An embodiment of wisdom all 


INTRODUCTORY. 
Tre name of Shakspeare, so indissolubly linked 
with all that is exalted or beautiful in our national 
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such as the world has never yet seen equalled 
in any man, not divinely and directly inspired, 
we regard his merits and reputation as almost 
identical with our country’s honour and greatness. 
It is felt that in him, both intellectually and 
morally, we possess a tower of strength, to be 
strenuously and reverentially guarded. Foremost 
in the grand literary phalanx, the banner of 
Shakspeare soars toweringly aloft ; whilst around 
his standard, he rallies all the champions in the 
field of intellect and mental progress. It is now long 
since his superiority has come to be universally 
recognised, and the emanations of his genius have 
been assigned the foremost place in the domain of 
letters. Familiar as ‘household words,’ the writings 
of the great dramatist have incorporated themselves 
with our very natures; whilst their catholic cha- 
racter secures their acceptance and appreciation, not 
only with the people of whose literature they form 
the proudest boast, but over the whole world wher- 
ever a capability exists for relishing the truthful 
delineation of nature and our common humanity. 

At the present moment, when a grand TER- 
CENTENARY Festivat of the birth of Shakspeare 
is about to be celebrated at his native place, some 
account both of the bard himself and of the 
localities with which his name is associated, may 
not prove unacceptable to the general public. 
Many persons, who are enthusiastic admirers of his 
writings, have but very vague ideas as to the poet’s 
history ; and a still larger number, who are fairly 
conversant with both, have yet neither visited his 
birthplace, nor possess any adequate notion of the 
land of Shaks —the corner of England where 
he first drew breath, and from whose people and 
scenery his genius derived its first inspiration. 
Those who purpose attending the festival just 
alluded to, may be desirous of possessing a narra- 
tive which places before them, in a succinct and 
comprehensive form, all that is known of the 
immortal dramatist, along with a sketch of the 
localities and memorials which Sha’ has 
invested with an undying interest ; whilst persons 
at a distance, unable or disinclined to be present at 
the celebration, may yet find pleasure in perusing 
this little work at their own firesides, in connection 
with an occasion which, to say the least, is certain 
to engross a large share of the public attention. 


THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Witttam SHAKsSPEARE, the national dramatist 
of England, was the son of John Shakspeare and 
Mary Arden, and was born at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire, in April 1564 ; the day of his birth, 
as averred: by tradition, being the 23d of that 
month, or St George’s Day, the anniversary of the 
patron saint of England. His baptism is recorded 
three days afterwards in the parish register, pre- 
served in Stratford Church, as follows: ‘1564, 
April 26, Gulielmus, filius Johannes Shakspere.’ 

John Shakspeare, the poet’s father, appears to 
have been the son of Richard Shakspeare, a farmer 
at Snitterfield, a village about three miles from 
Stratford. The latter was a tenant of Robert Arden 
of Wilmecote, whose daughter, Mary, became, in 
1557, the wife of John Shakspeare. They had a 
large family, the ne pe of eight children being 
recorded in the Stratford register : 
1558, September 15, Joan [Died in infancy]. 
1562, December 2, Margaret [Died in the following 

year, 1563). 


1564, April 26, 
1566, a 13, Gilbert [Was living at Stratford in 


1569, April 15, Joan [Married William Hart of 
Stratford, and is mentioned in Shakspeare’s 
will. She died in 1646]. 

1571, September 28, Anne [Died in 1579]. 

1574, March 11, Richard [Died at Stratford in 1613 
Nothing is known of his history]. 

1580, May 3, Edmund [Became an actor, and died in 
London in December 1607]. 


No exalted descent on the father’s side can be 
claimed for the poet, his paternal ancestors having 
apparently been yeomen or husbandmen, though, 
as early as the fourteenth century, families bearing 
the martial name of Shakspeare were settled in 
Warwickshire. <A register of the guild of St Anne 
of Knolle shews us, between the reigns of Henry VL. 
and Henry VIIL., or from 1460 to 1527, a Richard, 
a John, and a William Shakspeare ; and the same 
names are found in other records relating to the 
districts of Rowington and Wroxhall. It is prob- 
able that the dramatist’s family was an offshoot 
from one of these stocks. 

Through his mother, Shakspeare’s lineage was 
of a more aristocratic order. The Ardens were 
descended of an ancient and distinguished family, 
connected, as appears from the identity of coat- 
armour, with John Arden, Esquire of the Body to 
Henry VII.; and who, as appears from his will, 
dated in 1526, had been honoured with visits 
from his sovereign. Robert Arden, Shakspeare’s 
maternal grandfather, was a ‘gentleman of worship, 
and a landed proprietor. He was twice married ; 
but we have no account of his first wife, by whom 
he had a family of seven daughters, Mary, the wife 
of John Shakspeare, being the youngest. His 
second partner was Agnes Hill, a widow with a 
family, who does not ope to have regarded her 
step-daughters with much affection, as is evidenced 
by her subsequent total omission of them in her 
will. Arden, however, seems to have been a 
favourite child of her father, in so far as we may 
judge from the circumstance, that, along with her 
sister Alice, she was appointed sole executrix of 
his will, and received also the most valuable portion 
of the inheritance. The fortune which she thus 
brought to her husband consisted of an estate 
called Asbies, extending to fifty-four acres, with a 
residence on the property, two tenants’ houses and 

ens; also an interest in lands at Wilmecote 
and in two tenements at Snitterfield, and a sum of 
L.6, 13s. 4d. in money. Such a dower was, in the 
sixteenth century, no inconsiderable portion. A 
curiosity is naturally felt to know something 
personally of Mary Arden, the mother of so trans- 
cendent a genius as —_ ; but on this point, 
satisfaction is denied us. With the single exception 
of a statement by Oldys, that she was beautiful—an 
interesting circumstance certainly, which we would 
gladly believe, but which appears to rest on no valid 
authority—we have no information on the subject. 

John Shakspeare appears to have settled in 
Stratford about 1551, six years previous to his 
marriage. The first notice of him there occurs in 
a court roll, preserved in the Carlton Ride Office, 
and dated April 29, 1552. It will seem a suffi- 
ciently whimsical circumstance, that the earliest 
trace of the poet’s father in Stratford should be in 


the borough. In the record just referred to, we 


relation to a contravention of the sanitary laws of i! 
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find Humphrey Reynolds, Adrian Quiney, and 
John Shakspeare proceeded against, because that 
they ‘fecerunt sterquinarium in vico vocato 
Hendley Strete contra ordinationem curi#’—in 
other words, for piling up a dunghill in Henley 
Street, contrary to civic regulations. This seems 
to have been a very common offence in those days, 
and the one most frequently visited with fines in 
the Stratford court. tn 1558, we again see John 
Shakspeare, along with others, fined ‘fourpence’ 
for not keeping their gutters clean. Such a state 
of matters impresses us with no favourable estimate 
of the cleanliness of an English country-town in the 
sixteenth century, and tends to shew that South 
Britain was then much in the same condition that 
characterised, to her great opprobrium, till a com- 
aratively recent period, the sister kingdom of 
otland. 

The employment followed by John Shakspeare 
in Stratford has been variously represented. 
Aubrey, writing about 1680, informs us that he 
was a butcher; and Rowe, who furnished a life of 
Shakspeare in 1709, states that the poet’s father 
was ‘a considerable dealer in wool.’ In an action 
brought against him in June 1556, for payment of 
eight pounds, he is described as ‘John Shak- 
speare, glover ;’ and on 19th November of same year, 
we find him summoning a person, named Henry 
Fyld, for unjustly detaining a quantity of barley. 
Again, in the Chamberlain’s accounts for 1564, the 
following entry occurs: ‘Item, payd to Shakspeyr 
for a pec tymbur iijs ;’ and in 1579, he is styled 
‘Johannes Shackspere de Stratford upon Avon in 
comitatu Warwici yoman.’ From these seemingly 
discordant entries, we may infer, with tolerable 
probability, that he originally practised the trade of 
a glover, but gradually abandoned it for agricul- 
tural pursuits, including the rearing of sheep and 
cattle, dealing in wool, and, possibly, also occasion- 
ally slaughtering stock for the Stratford market. 
Prosperity for a long period attended all his 
undertakings; he married, as we have seen, the 
heiress of Asbies; filled successively one civic 
office after another, and, in 1569, reached the 
topmost round of the ladder in being elected 
high-bailiff, or chief-magistrate of Stratford. Yet, 
notwithstanding his undoubted business capabi- 
lities, and his wife’s gentle blood and nurture, it 
remains an incontrovertible fact, that neither 
John nor Mary Sh could write their own 
names, and were unable to attest their signature 
except by the humble device of a mark. 

The well-known house in Henley Street, where 
John Shakspeare resided, and where his world- 
renowned son, William, was born, forms of course 
the principal object of interest in Stratford. Tradi- 
tion has constantly pointed it out as the birthplace 
of Shakspeare, but the fact was doubted by some, 
on the ground, that though it was ascertained that 
John Shakspeare resided in Henley Street, still, as 
it is known that he owned several houses in that 
locality, any one of them might have been his 
habitation at the time of the poet’s birth. In a 
deed, however, recently discovered, and dated 
January 1597, whereby John Shakspeare conveys 
to George Badger a strip of ground extending from 
Henley Street to the Guild-pits, the house now 
shewn as the birthplace is alluded to as then in the 
tenure or occupation of the former. We thus 
— a testimony in this question which, as Mr 

alliwell remarks, ‘viewed in connection with 


tradition and later authorities, may fairly be con- 
sidered decisive. 

This interesting edifice, the resort of so many 
pilgrims, appears to have been the residence of 

ohn Shakspeare, first as tenant, and afterwards as 
rey me m his first settlement in Stratford till 

is death in 1601. On the latter event taking 
place, it passed to his son William, by whom it was 
devised in succession to his daughters Susanna and 
Judith. Lady Barnard, daughter of the former, 
and the last surviving descendant of Shakspeare, 
bequeathed the tenement to Thomas Hart, grand- 
son of the dramatist’s sister Joan ; and in his family 
it continued till 1806, when it first passed by sale 
into the hands of a stranger. Originally, it seems 
to have formed one residence, but it was afterwards 
divided—the western part, containing the birth- 
room, being latterly tenanted by a butcher; whilst 
the eastern portion formed an inn, called the Swan 
and Maidenhead. It is now national property, 
having been purchased by public subscription, and 
has been very carefully and successfully restored 
to what may. be regarded as approximating very 
—_ to its original condition in the time of 

al 

In its present state, the house, separated as it has 
been from the adjoining and forming 
now the only antique-looking building in the street, 
attracts at once the eye of the visitor. It is one of 
those old edifices which are still frequently to 
be seen throughout Warwickshire, composed of a 
framework of timber, formed in squares, with the 
intervening compartments filled up with mud and 

laster, or, as it is locally termed, ‘ wattle and dab ;’ 

fatticed windows, and high-pitched gable roofs. 
Behind is what may be termed a Shakspearian 
garden, being planted with all the flowers to which 
the poet has alluded in his dramas. No one now 
lives in the edifice; but a lady-custodian, who 
shews the premises, resides in a neighbouring 
house, entered from the garden. It may here 
be stated that, to secure as far as possible 
the preservation of the house in which Shak- 
speare was born, no fire or candle is allowed 
in the building, which is, however, protected 
from the destructive influence of damp by hot- 
water pipes, introduced from a tenement at a 
little distance. 

The visitor to this venerable structure enters 
first from the street an apartment which was long 
occupied as a butcher’s shop, but in Shakspeare’s 
time must have served as a kitchen. Through this 
he passes into a chamber behind, the ‘ dwelling- 
room’ of the family; and from this, a narrow stair- 
case, terminating in an equally contracted landing- 

lace, leads to the room where the great bard is 

lieved to have been born. That it was in this 
particular a where he first saw the light, 
we have only the assurance of general tradition, 
but may therewith rest contented, without demand- 
ing demonstrative evidence of the fact. The room 
fronts the street, being immediately over the 
kitchen, and is very low in the ceiling, which is 
little more than seven feet above the floor. The 
walls and ceiling alike are covered with visitors’ 
names in such density, that it is literally now im 
sible for an aspirant to this description of fame 
to find a clear space on which to inscribe himself, 
even were not such strivings after immortality 
most properly and positively interdicted. ie 
of this subject, the visitor will find the following 
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lines written on a card, hung up in Shakspeare’s 
birth-room : 


No intellect above the itch to scrawl, 
Lo! weak and strong alike went to the wall. 
The wall grown dark with marks, a loftier feeling 
Raised eyes and hands to scribble on the ceiling. 
For me, poor nameless bard, ah ! sad disaster ! 
No single inch remains of nameless plaster ; 
Yet I thy pearls have trampled, pot must sign 
My name among the other grateful swine 

0 come to make a sty of Shakspeare’s shrine ! 

Written by J. C—, April 19, 1851. 


On the reverse side of the same card, it is stated 
that the original card on which the above lines 


were written, was, in 1858, stolen from the birth- 
place by an unscrupulous visitor. Then follow the 
subjoined lines, ‘penned by another votary of the 
Muses, in reference to the unworthy theft : 


How well our Shakspeare knew the human kind! 
e pilfering foo! ough past two hun years, 
He y oe your itching a, knew your poltroon 
ears ; 
Ye steal from hallowed birthplace, grave, nay, 


worse, 
Would steal his very bones, but dread his curse! * 


On another card, placed over a box for receiy- 
ing contributions towards the prosecution of 


a 
4 
Ancient Font. Room in which Shakspeare was born. Writing-desk. 


Shakspearian restoration and research, we find 
the following : 


FROM THE SPIRIT OF THE ROOM IN WHICH 
SUAKSPEARE WAS BORN. 


In mercy, pilgrims, cease to lay 

The burden of your scrawls on me. 
Already am I so besmeared, 

I cannot point to those revered ! 
Besides, be learned as you may, 

A fool can daub your lines away! 

For many here have courted fame, 

Who knew of Shakspeare but by name. 
This modest room, that once could own 
The loftiest mind the world has known, 
Can quite as well its gifts recall, 
Without your scribble on the wall. 
Whatever of me still remains, 

Pray let alone, for hallowed names, 
Inscribed by hands that still can raise 
No other tribute of their praise, 

Must force you to respect e’en those 
Whom no one cares for, no one knows. 
Nay, more—another token you can leave 
Of all the reverence you may have— 
Look round—that book has leaves to spare 
For every one that enters here. 

There write your name, and—if you’re willing— 
For restorations add your shilling! 


B, far the greater part of the names on the walls 
belong, as might be expected, to individuals wholly 

own to fame. On the window, however, we 
find scratched Sir Walter Scott’s well-known signa- 
ture; and on the ceiling, written in pencil, the no 
less famous name of W. M. Thackeray. Some 
distinguished names have been almost entirely 
obliterated by others of less mark, and among those 


who have shared this fate are Washington Irving 
and Lord Byron. In further reference to the 
congeries of names with which the walls of 
Shakspeare’s room are overspread, we may allude 
to a petty act of female revenge, by which these 
inscriptions were almost entirely destroyed. A 
woman who, in former days, occupied the house as 
tenant, was obliged to remove in consequence of an 
increased rent Tele demanded for it, which she 
refused to give. To wreak her spite against the 
owner of the house, she, previous to quitting it, 
whitewashed the birth-room ; and thus inflicted, as 
she imagined, an irretrievable injury on the pro- 
perty. The whitewash, however, proved less 
adhesive than was anticipated, and was, with a little 
trouble, successfully removed. 

Passing from the birth-room to an apartment 
behind, we find a most interesting Shakspearian 
memorial in the shape of a portrait of Shakspeare, 
having beneath the following inscription : ‘ This 
portrait of Shakspeare, after having been in the 
possession of Mr William Oakes Hunt, town-clerk 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, and his family, for upwards 
of a century, was restored to its original condition 
by Mr Simon Collins of London, and being con- 
sidered a portrait of much interest and value, was 
given by Hunt to the town of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, to be placed and preserved in S 3 
House.—April 23, 1860. 

This portrait bears a strong resemblance in 
its leading features to the bust of the poet in 
Stratford Church. Some maintain that it is a 
_ from the life. Mr Halliwell, however, be- 

ieves it to be a painting of the last century, but 


* Referring to the inscription on Shakspeare’s gra 


ve. 
See p. 19. a 
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way. 

The ground-floor of the eastern portion of the 
Shakspeare House, formerly used as an inn, is now 
fitted up as a museum, in which various relics and 
documents relating to Sha are deposited. 
A detailed list of these would only be tedious here, 
but a few among the more interesting relics may 
be mentioned. The most valuable in the collec- 
tion is a gold signet-ring which was picked up in 
the year 1810, by a workman in a field adjoining 
Stratford churfhyard, and is presumed, on probable, 
though certainly not demonstrable grounds, to have 
belonged to Shakspeare. It is inscribed with the 
initials W. S., with a true-lover’s knot between 
the letters. Then we have the originals of various 
legal documents relating to Shakspeare and his 
family, on which much of the information that we 
now possess regarding him is founded. There is 


also the celebrated letter from Richard Quiney, | 


whose son afterwards married Shakspeare’s daugh- 
ter, —- for a loan of thirty pounds, and which 
is the only letter addressed to the poet known to 
exist. An ancient desk, removed from the grammar- 
school, and traditionally said to have been that at 
which Shakspeare sat, is likewise exhibited. A 
phial, hermetically sealed, containing juice from 
mulberries gathered from Shakspeare’s Mulberry 
Tree, which was cut down in 1758; and Shak- 
mys Jug, from which Garrick sipped wine at 
the jubilee in 1769, lend an additional interest to 
the collection ; and lastly, a variety of interesting 
articles, discovered in making the recent excava- 
tions at New Place, where the bard resided during 
his latter years, ought not to be omitted in describ- 
ing this cabinet of Shakspearian curiosities. 

Such are the principal features which the interior 
of this old house now presents. Here the infancy 
and childhood of little Willie Shakspeare were 
spent, and here he grew up to man’s estate. We 


quit the place with its memorials of days long 
gone by ; but its shadow will still diffuse itself over 
the second stage of our poet’s history, to which 
we now proceed. 


SHAKSPEARE’S BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


When the poet was an infant of about three 
months old, a fearful pest- 
ilence or fever 
ford, carrying off, in less 
than half a year, above two 
hundred persons out of a 
population not exceeding two 
thousand in number. ‘A 
tical enthusiast,’ says Ma- 
com ‘will find no difficulty 
in believing that, like Horace, 
Signet Ring. Shakspeare reposed secure 
and fearless in — 
of contagion and death, protected by the Muses, 
to Sake future life was to be devoted. 


Sacra 
Lauroque, collatique myrto. 
N dis animosus 


We have just seen Shakspeare as 
The infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 


and now he passes before us as 
The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 


That he was sent to the free or grammar school 
of Stratford, we are informed by Rowe, a statement 
of which there can be no doubt, as the elder Shak- 

was then one of the aldermen of the town. 
It is probable, also, that he was sent there at the 


* That safe from bears and adders in such place 
I lay, and slumbering smiled, 
O’erstrewn with — 
And laurel, by the gods’ iar grace 
chil 
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age of seven, the period when he became eligible 
for admission to the benefits of the foundation. 
The building which formed the Stratford grammar 
school in Shakspeare’s time still exists, and is 
employed for the same purpose. It is a long, low 
structure, with a projecting upper story, which 
contains the school-rooms, divisied by a partition 
into the Latin and the Mathematical schools, and 
——— very much the appearance which it must 

ave exhibited in the sixteenth century. The lath 
and plaster by which the old timbers of the roof 
were concealed, have recently been removed. Ina 
chamber to the rear of the school, on the same 
floor, and belonging to the same architectural era, 
the corporation of Stratford holds its meetings. 
Descending to the ground-floor, we enter beneath 
the school-room the old Guildhall, where, in Shak- 
8 ’s time, plays used to be acted, as we shall 
shortly have occasion to notice more particularly. 
Quitting it, we proceed to an apartment behind, 
used as an armoury for the Rifle Volunteers. 
Here, amid guns and bayonets ranged in stands 
around the walls, in the centre of the room is a 
long table, on the top of which extends an antique 
‘shovel-board, said to have been the identical 
board on which Shakspeare and his companions 
used to play at that primitive game in the Falcon 
Tavern, an ancient hostelry of the Elizabethan 
era, still existing on the opposite side of the street. 
Beside it stands another venerable relic, much in 
vogue as a penal appliance in bygone days, but 
whose use in more civilised times has become all 
but obsolete—the terror of vagrantsiand petty 
delinquents, in whose amenities the doughty Sir 
Hudibras and his squire Ralph became involun- 
tary participators—the decayed worm-eaten stocks 
of the corporation of Stratford ! 

Having thus accompanied the juvenile Shak- 
speare to school, where he seems to have remained 
for six or seven years, it forms matter of speculation 
to what extent he profited by the instructions there 
imparted, and which there can be no doubt consti- 
tuted the only scholastic training which he ever 
received. Much difference of opinion has prevailed 
with regard to the range of his classical acquire- 
ments, which, if we credit Ben Jonson, cannot be 
deemed of a high order— 


And though thou hadst small Latin, and less Greek. 


Yet others, and, above all, Mr Knight, have strenu- 
ously maintained that the classical allusions and 
descriptions throughout his dramas, and more 
especially his early poems of Venus and Adonis 
and The Rape of Lucrece, demonstrate the fact of 
his having been thoroughly conversant with the 
writings of the ancients, and imbued with all the 
spirit of an accomplished Greek and Latin scholar. 

hen we consider, however, the general testimony 
of his contemporaries, that the intellect of Shak- 
speare was much more indebted to the school of 
nature and observation, than to that of art and 
ancient book-lore, we are led to embrace the view 
that Shakspeare, though probably well grounded 
in the rudiments of Greek and Latin, derived the 
greater part of his knowledge of ancient history 
and mythology from the numerous translations of 
the classics which appeared in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. 

A much more congenial school than that of 
Thomas Hunt and Thomas Jenkins, the masters 
of the Stratford grammar-school from 1572 to 
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1580, we apprehend Shakspeare found in the | 
fields and woods of his native Warwickshire. Of 3 
natural scenery and objects, as, in more advanced 

ears, of men and manners, the bright-eyed little | 

oy must have been a sedulous and enthusiastic 
observer. Nor would other means of instruction 
and amusement be wanting. The ancient towns 
of Warwick and Coventry, with their historical 
associations ; Evesham, with its grand monastic 
remains ; and the noble castle of Kenilworth, were 
all within accessible distance. The celebrated visit 
of Queen Elizabeth to the last-nathed seat of the 
great Earl of Leicester, took place in the summer 
of 1575, when Shakspeare was eleven years old. 
Can it be reasonably doubted that he made one of 
the eager crowd of sight-seers who flocked from 
all parts of the midland counties to witness the 
magnificent festivities and chivalrous displays with 
which her favourite entertained the Virgin Queen ? 
A still greater attraction for the future dramatist 
would be the occasional visits of companies of 
players to Stratford. In 1569, when John Shak- 
8 was high-bailiff, we first hear of the queen’s 
players performing in the Guildhall of the borough, 
under the patronage of the corporation. The Earl 
of Worcester’s company was also there—the royal 
party receiving a honorarium of nine shillings, 
while the earl’s players received only a awed 
of twelve pence. ‘Mr Bailiff, the chief-magis- 
trate, was no doubt present ; and his son William, 
then five years old, would very likely accompany 
him, a wondering and delighted spectator of the 
performances. In 1573, the Earl of Leicester's 
players visited the town; and in 1576, two com- 
panies are mentioned—those of the Earls of War- 
wick and Worcester. From that time, Stratford 
had for several years annual visits from the 
players ; and in 1587 we find no less than five 
companies there during the year. No hesitation 
can exist as to Shakspeare having received his first 
bias to the stage from witnessing the performances 
of these strolling actors. 

By the time that Shakspeare had attained the 
age of fourteen, the pecuniary affairs of his father 
had become greatly embarrassed, and a tide of 
adversity set in, after a twenty years’ course of 
—— and sunshine. In the year 1578, 

ohn Shakspeare and his wife mortgaged to 
Edmund Lambert, for the sum of forty pounds, 
their estate of Asbies ; and the same year he stood 
indebted to Roger Sadler, baker, in the sum of 
five pounds, for which Lathbert and another 
person were securities. In the ae of the 
corporation of Stratford, and the registry of the 
Court of Record, we have further evidence as 
to his pecuniary difficulties. In the year just 
mentioned, when his brother-aldermen agreed 
to pay each 6s. 8d. towards furnishing a quota of 
pikemen, billmen, and archers, John Shakspeare 
was required to pay only 3s. 4d.; he was exempted 
from payment of a weekly sum of fourpence for 
relief of the poor, and he appears as a defaulter, 
to the amount of 3s. 4d., in an account of money 
levied for the purchase of armour and defensive 
weapons. The existence of such res anguste 
domt induce us to lend credence to Rowe's state- 
ment, that the depression of the elder Shak- 
speare’s circumstances, and the want of his son’s 
assistance at home, forced him to withdraw 
William from school. For a time the young lad 
may have assisted his father in the prosecution 
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of his business ; but one tradition alleges that he 
was bound apprentice to a butcher, and another 
that he was for some years a schoolmaster, The 
former of these averments is derived from a MS. 
memorandum of Aubrey, preserved in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, and is corroborated 
by a statement recorded to have been made in 
1693 by the parish clerk of Stratford, then upwards 
of eighty years of age, and who would probably be 
about three years old at the time of Shakspeare’s 
death. Aubrey, moreover, informs us, in addition, 
that ‘ when he [Shakspeare] killed a calf, he would 
do it in a high style, and make a speech’ Such a 
vocation is certainly repulsive to the estimate we 
form of the sensitive and refined nature of Shak- 
speare ; but the story of the old clerk, coupled 
with Aubrey’s relation, tends to shew that the 
tradition is not altogether without foundation. In 
regard to the allegation of the poet having been a 
schoolmaster, we have also the authority of Aubrey, 
who quotes a remark made to him by a Mr Bee- 
ston, connected with the players, that Shakspeare 
‘understood Latin pretty well, for he had been in 
his younger years a schoolmaster in the country.’ 
A hypothesis put forward by Chalmers and Malone, 
and which has been in recent years advocated by 
the late Lord Chancellor Campbell, that Shak- 
speare was employed during some period of his 
early life in an attorney's office, is wholly derived 
from the internal evidence furnished by his dramas ; 
certain passages are pointed out which, from the 
extensive knowledge of legal terms and phrases dis- 
it is could only been written 

yalawyer. Such an argument, however, appears 
very unstable when we reflect, that on tae 
, from the knowledge which the dramatist 

isplays of different professions, it might be as 
plausibly argued that he had borne arms as a 
soldier, gone to sea as a sailor, practised as a doctor, 
or worked as a gardener or a forester. In conclu- 
sion, with reference to the question of the employ- 
ment in which Shakspeare was engaged during 
his youth, we think it may not be unwarrantably 
inferred, from the discrepancy of the accounts 
which have descended to us, that for several years 
he led rather an unsettled life, roaming about from 
one vocation to another, as expediency or oppor- 
tunity might ory ©: and compelled by the embar- 
rassments in which his father’s affairs were involved, 
to shift for himself as he best might. Considering, 
too, his proclivities towards the stage, it is far 
from improbable that, amid other struggles for a 
maintenance, he adopted the ‘motley’ profession, 
and attached himself to one or more of the com- 
panies of strolling players, when these happened 
to visit Stratford. 

One incident at least of this period of Shak- 
oma career is an indubitable fact—his marriage. 
He had now reached the age of eighteen; and as a 
handsome, well-made stripling, hazel-eyed and 
auburn-haired, with all his natural gifts superadded 
to the wonted elasticity of spirits and frankness of 
youth, he must have formed a cynosure of attraction 
to the fair maidens of Stratford. But it was not amid 
any residing in that town that he was destined to 
find his wife. In the little hamlet of Shottery, 
about a mile to the west of Stratford, dwelt Anne 
Hathaway, the daughter of a substantial yeoman. 
Her, Shakspeare wooed and won, though he him- 
self was then only in his nineteenth year, while 
Anne had reached the maturer age of twenty-seven. 


Little is known regarding the marriage beyond the 
circumstance that two friends from Shottery, desig- 
nated as ‘ husbandmen,’ accompanied the intending 
bridegroom and bride to Worcester, the seat of the 
diocese in which Stratford is situated, and there 
entered into a bond for the security of the bishop 
in licensing ‘ William Shagspere and Anne Hath- 
wey’ to be married after only one proclamation of 
banns. The bond is preserved in the Consistorial 
registry at Worcester, and is dated November 28, 
1582. No entry of the marriage has been found ; 
it did not take place at Stratford, but was probably 
celebrated in some village church of the diocese 
(it has been surmised at Luddington), where the 
early registers have been lost or destroyed. About 
six months afterwards, a daughter was born, who 
was named Susanna, and afterwards became the 
wife of Dr Hall of Stratford. Her baptism is 
recorded in the parish register on 26th May 1583. 
The only other issue of the marriage were twins, a 
boy and girl, who received respectively the names 
of Hamnet and Judith, and were baptised on 2d 
February 1585. Hamnet died in his twelfth 
year, and was buried at Stratford on 11th August. 
1596 ; but Judith lived to be the wife of Thomas 
Quiney. 

The apparent haste and secrecy with which their 
marriage was celebrated, and the date of their 
eldest child’s birth, point at first sight to the con- 
clusion, that William Shakspeare and Anne Hatha- 
way had loved ‘ not wisely, but too well.’ It has, 
however, been plausibly argued, that there may have 
been a previous betrothment or espousal before 
witnesses, which in those times was regarded as a 
valid marriage, provided the ratification of the 
union by the rites of the church took place within 
a reasonable time afterwards. Such a hypothesis 
is entitled to its weight; but all admirers of 
Shakspeare must admit that this point in his 
history is not so satisfactory as’ could be wished. 
It has been inferred, moreover, that the a 
was forced on him by Anne Hathaway’s friends, 
and that the union, from the disparity of years and 
temperaments, was an unhappy one. Such conjec- 
tures, in the absence of any positive information 
on the point, are not to be absolutely gainsayed ; 
but the expressed desire of Shakspeare’s wife in 
after-years that her remains should rest beside his 
in Stratford Church, may be accepted as favourable 
evidence in the question of his domestic relations, 
and that at least she had regarded his memory 
with affection. 

The cottage in which Anne Hathaway resided 
still exists at Shottery, and presents to the present 
day nearly the same appearance that it did in the 
time of Shakspeare, more so even than the house 
in Henley Street. A pleasant walk over fields and 
through lanes conducts us to the village, one of the 

rettiest nooks that can be imagined, even in 
English rural scenery. The house is an old 
structure of timber and plaster, similar in style 
to Shakspeare’s birthplace, and is approached 
through a quaint little garden, beyond which lies 
a~small orchard. In the centre of the garden 
is the round narrow aperture of a deep well. 
By the aid of a small bucket, we may procure 
ourselves a draught of refreshing water, which, in 
the hottest days of summer, must be deliciously 
cool. A fine old box-hedge and arbour, round 
which the periwinkle entwined itself in festoons, 
formerly extended to this spot, but has now 
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ee A vine climbs up the wall of the house, 
which anciently formed only one tenement, but is 
now occupied by three families. Hither Shak- 
speare must have often strolled from Stratford to 
court the fair Mistress Anne, and doubtless he has 
often sauntered with her in the garden through 
which we have just passed, and drunk man 

draughts from the deep moss-covered well. Indeed, 
an old wooden settle, very much decayed, which 
formerly stood in the garden, but about a hundred 
years was removed within doors, 2 = 
exhibited as Shakspeare’s ‘ courting-seat,’ and there 
seems little doubt that it existed in his time. 
Entering the centre tenement of the three into 
which the building is now divided, we are ushered 
into what constituted the ‘ dwelling-room’ of the 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. 


Hathaway’s cottage is the fact, that Mrs Baker, who 
lives in and shews it to visitors, is herself a descend- 
speare intermarried, her t-grandmother havin 
been a Hathaway, and =. last occupier of the 
cottage who bore that name. The house and 
garden itself likewise descended in succes- 
sion from one generation to another till it was sold 
by Mrs Baker’s father. We can thus, in visiting 
Anne Hathaway's cottage, with its antique sur- 
roundings, contemplate it nearly in the same con- 
dition as when Shakspeare used to visit it ; whilst 
the fact of its being still tenanted by a descendant 
of his wife’s father helps wonderfully to realise to 
us its interesting associations. It ought to be 
mentioned, that the cottage seems to have been 
repai and renovated in the year 1697 by a 
John Hathaway, whose initials, with that date, are 
carved on a stone inserted in the bricks of the 
exterior of the central chimney. 


Hathaway family. It is a spacious and cheerful 
apartment, with a wide chimney, by the side of 
which is a cupboard for bacon, having carved on it 
the initials I. H.E.H. The walls were formerly 
wainscoted, but the greater part of the panelling 
is now removed. Passing out of the ‘ dwelling- 
room, we gain a staircase which conducts us to an 
upper chamber, in which is preserved an ancient 
four-post bedstead of the Elizabethan era, very 
elaborately carved, and which doubtless was 
formerly the state-couch of the Hathaway family, 
only used on grand and solemn occasions. It is 
ible that in this bed Shakspeare’s wife may 
ave been born, or that it was occupied by her at 
some period or other. 
Not the least interesting feature about Anne 


For three or four years after his er our 
information regarding Shakspeare is almost a blank. 
To this period of his life, however, may be referred 
the following story regarding him, which forms 
one of the popular legends of Warwickshire. In 
the village of Bidford, on the Avon, about seven 
miles below Stratford, two companies of persons used 
to meet, known respectively by the appellation of 
the Topers and the Suppers. The former of these had 
the reputation of being the most eminent professors 
in the art of drinking—that is to say, of drinkin 

without getting drunk—throughout the midland 
counties, They enjoyed a much higher renown 
than the Sippers, oa however, piqued themselves 
not a little on their convivial prowess. On one 
occasion, the Topers challenged all the men of 
England to drink with them. Shakspeare and his 
companions accepted the defiance, and repaired to 
Bidford on a Whit-Monday to do battle accord- 
ingly. On arriving there, they found, much to 
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their chagrin, that their e antagonists had 
that day gone over to Evesham on a bacchanalian 
expedition, and that, og os they themselves 
must either return to Stratford without having 
accomplished the object of their journey, or remain, 
and contest the palm of superiority with the 
Sippers. Though scorning such ignoble foes, the 
poet and his friends resolved to enter the lists with 
them ; the combatants seated themselves at table, 
and thedrinking-bout forthwith commenced. It 
was not long before the Stratford men discovered 
that they had wofully over-estimated their own 
capabilities, and found themselves compelled to 
leave the field to their opponents—the despised 
Sippers. Thoroughly bemuddled, Shakspeare and 
his associates quitted the place to return home ; but 

r William had not proceeded a mile on his way 
when he felt himself so overcome as to be obliged 


Charlecote Hall. 


informs us that he was assured by an old gentle- | 


man, whose memory extended back to 1790, and 
who had conversed at that date on the subject with 
aged individuals, that the story of Shakspeare and 
the crab-tree had been current in Stratford since, 
at least, the commencement of the last century. 
As the adventure of a young man, who had become 
the father of a family ere his ‘ wild oats’ were fully 
sown, it certainly cannot be rejected as utterly 
incredible. 

The crab-tree beneath which the bard is said to 
have reposed existed, till 1824, on the right-hand 
side’ of the Stratford road, about a mile from Bid- 
ford. It perished in that year from natural decay ; 
and nothing now remains, as Mr Wise informs us, 


to mark its site but an old gate-post. A view of 
B 


to lie down beneath the branches of a spreading 
crab-tree, and prostrate vino et somno, Re slept 
soundly till prays He was awakened by a 
detachment of his jolly confréres, who summoned 
him to rise and renew the contest for the honour 
of Stratford. The bard, crestfallen and penitent, 
refused to re-engage in any further orgies, sayin 

that he had drank with 


Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, and hungry Grafton ; 
With dadging Exhall, papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Sube Bidford ; 


referring, it would oat, to the various surround- 
ing villages to which his . er belonged. On 
the face of it, this narrative has rather an apocryphal 


aspect, but it is nevertheless quite —— that 
it may not be altogether baseless. 


Halliwell 


it, given by Ireland, is stated by Mr Halliwell, on 
the authority of Mr Wheler of Stratford, to be a 
very correct delineation. The Falcon Inn at Bid- 
ford is now turned into a poor-house, but the room 
is still shewn where the grand battle took place ; 
and the old signboard which once graced the 
hostelry is preserved in the Shakspearian Museum 
in the house at Stratford. 

‘Drunken Bidford’ still retains its bibulous 
reputation ; and ‘Piping Pebworth’ and — 
Marston’ are yet renowned for their musi 
and terpsichorean propensities. ‘Haunted Hill- 
borough’ is now merely a lonely farmhouse by the 
bank of the Avon; and ‘H Grafton, or 
Temple-Grafton, as it is also ed, from the 
Knights-Templar having once had a house in the 
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neighbourhood, is a prettily situated village of only 
a few houses. The epithet of ‘hungry’ applied to 
it in the quatrain is still characteristic of the soil ; 
and to this day, in the same parish, a farm bears 
the name of Hungry Arbour Farm. For ‘ Dadgin 
Exhall, Mr Wise, from whom we have borrow 
our account of these localities, proposes to substitute 
‘ Dodging Exhall,’ which he supposes, to quote his 
own words, ‘is so called on account of the trouble 
there is to find it. I know that the first time that I 
went there, I was several hours before I could reach 
the place, and then, to use an Hibernicism, never 
found it, unless two or three straggling cottages 
make the village’ With regard, again, to the 
remaining places mentioned in the rhyme, Mr Wise 
informs us: ‘Broom is called “beggarly” both 
from the poverty of its soil and its inhabitants ; and 
“Papist” Wixford still, I believe, belongs to the 
old Roman Catholic family of the Throckmortons.’ 

Having thus discussed the crab-tree legend, we 
proceed to notice a much more widely-diffused 
story of an incident connected with Shakspeare’s 
youth, and the issue of which, if we are to accept 
it as true in all its bearings, proved to him the 


Tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


We need not say that we refer to the famous narra- 
tive of the deer-stealing from the park of Sir Thomas 
Lucy at Charlecote. Of late years, it has become a 
fashion to discredit the tale, but surely on very insuf- 
ficient grounds ; its repudiators having apparently 
little more argument to adduce than its traditional 
character, the absence of any documentary evidence 
regarding it, and the implied slur which it casts on 
the character of Shakspeare. On the last point, it 
may be well here to observe, that the tendency to 
make an idol or demigod of the poet has led some 
of his commentators to reject as fabulous various 
incidents recorded of him, merely on the ground 
that, in their estimation, such circumstances are 
unworthy of, or incompatible with, the transcend- 
ently exalted character which they are determined 
Shakspeare must have possessed. On the other 
hand, they aeny grasp at the slightest circum- 
stance which by any possibility can be employed 
in his favour, and borrow liberally from specula- 
tion and conjecture what is denied them by 
positive evidence. Such ‘hero-worship, thoug 

for some minds it may possess a certain sublimity 
and attraction, and assuredly is pervaded by a 
generous and elevated principle, must, nevertheless, 
when carried out in an unlimited degree, prove 
both injurious to the interests of truth, and fail in 
the object which it purposes to attain. We believe 
Shakspeare to have been an upright, true-hearted 
man, noble in his aspirations, and genial in his 
sympathies, a prodigy of genius, and a man to have 
been loved even more than respected or admired. 
But with all these qualities, we cannot forget that 
he must have been subject to the temptations and 
frailties inherited by all sons of Adam, and 
that weakness and sin must, as with other men, 
have streaked his character, exalted though that 
undoubtedly was. Not spotless, possibly, as 
regards the more serious laws of morality, it 
is quite certain that he can have enjoyed no 
immunity from minor offences and transgressions. 
It is preposterous to claim for Shakspeare a per- 
fection which will hardly be accorded to St Peter 
or St Paul. Certainly the poet himself claimed 


no immunity from error. In his CX. Sonnet, 
he plainly enough of youthful errors, of 
which he had lived to repent in strong and sober 
manhood: 


Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 


dear, 
Made old affections of offences new. 
Most true it is, that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely ; but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth. 


The deer-stealing story, as ordinarily related, is 
to the following effect : Shakspeare having become 
connected with a company of wild young men, joined 
them in a poaching expedition, for the purpose 
of capturing the deer belonging to Sir Thomas 
Lucy, on the manor of Charlecote, an estate about 
four miles from Stratford. We shall have occa- 
sion presently to describe more in detail the locality 
in question. The poet was caught by Sir Thomas’s 
keepers in the very act of stealing the deer ; and 
it being then night, was conveyed to the lodge at 
Fulbrook Park, in the neighbourhood, whence, 
after being detained in durance vile till morning, 
he was conducted to the worshipful presence of 
Sir Thomas Lucy at Charlecote Hall. What took 
place on the occasion, how the bard’s trial was 
conducted, and what punishment was inflicted, we 
are not informed, but Shakspeare’s choler appears, 
in consequence, to have been roused, and he 
affixed to the ag sy a stinging pasquinade on 
Sir Thomas in the form of a ballad. blays, an anti- 
quary, who died in 1761, and left behind him some 
manuscript collections for a Life of Shakspeare, 
furnishes the subjoined lines as the first stanza of 
the ballad in question, endorsing it, moreover, with 
the following certificate: ‘There was a ve 
gentleman living in the neighbourhood of Stratford, 
where he died fifty years since, who had not only 
heard from several old people in that town of 
Shakspeare’s transgression, but could remember the 
first stanza of that bitter ballad, faithfully trans- 
cribed from the copy which his relation very 
courteously communicated to me: 


A parliemente member, a justice of | sap 
At home a poor scare-crowe, at London an asse ; 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscall it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befall it : 

He thinks himself greate, 

Yet an asse in his state 
We allowe by his ears but with asses to mate. 
If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscall it, 
Sing lowsie Lucy, whatever befall it.’ 


These lines are more remarkable for acrimony than 
wit ; but it is just possible, nevertheless, that they 
may have been originally —— Shakspeare, 
and afterwards maimed and corrupted in the course 
of transmission. In confirmation of the account 
given above of their preservation, it may be men- 
tioned that Capell, writing previous to 1781, states 
that many years before he received a copy of the 
verses in question from a grandson of the gentle- 
man who had originally committed them to 
writing, as referred to by Oldys. The two copies 
are identical, or nearly so. Spurious verses were 
afterwards added, purporting to form a complete 


copy of the ballad, the author being a person 
of the name of Jordan, who iepesel numerous 
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forgeries on the world as genuine memorials of 
Shakspeare.* 

A more refined revenge, if, indeed, revenge it can 
be called, was taken by Shakspeare several years 
afterwards on Sir Thomas Lucy, whom he has 
introduced as Justice Shallow in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, with an evident allusion to his name 
and coat of arms : 


Shallow. Sir Hugh, persuade me not ; I will make 
a Star-chamber matter of it: if he were twenty Sir 
John Falstaffs, he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, 


esquire. 

Slender. In the county of Gloster, justice of peace 
and coram. 

Shallow. Ay, Cousin Slender, and cust-alorum. 

Slender. Ay, and ratolorum too; and a gentleman 
born, master parson; who writes himself armigero ; 
in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, armi- 


gero. 
Shallow. Ay, that I do; and have done any time 
these three hundred years. 


Slender. All his successors gone before him have y 


done ’t; and all his ancestors that come after him 
may: they may give the dozen white luces in their 
t. 


Shallow. Tt is an old coat. 

Evans. The dozen white louses do become an old 
coat well; it agrees well, passant; it is a familiar 
beast to man, and signifies—love. 

Shallow. The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is 
an old coat. 


Luce is an old word 
for a full-grown pike, 
and from this the 


Lucies of Charlecote 


| with its peaked 
gables, bay-windows, 
Bf and mingled struc- 


derive their name, 
bearing as arms on 
their shield three of 
these fishes. A fur- 
ther allusion to 
Charlecote and the 
poaching foray occurs 
in the same scene 
from which we have a 
just quoted. Sir & 
John Falstaff, against 3 
whom Shallow has 
been inveighing so 
loudly, enters— 


Falstaff; Now, Mas- 
ter Shallow; you ’ll 
complain of me to the king? 

Shallow. Knight, you have beaten my men, killed 
my deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Falstaff. But not kissed your keeper’s daughter. 

Shallow. Tut, a pin! this shall be answered. 

Falstaff. 1 will answer it straight ;—I have done all 
this :—that is now answered. 

Shallow. The Council shall know this. 

Falstaff. "Twere better for you if it were known in 
counsel: youll be laughed at. 


* Another version of the ballad on Sir Thomas Lay, 
but differing in metre from the preceding, and probab 
the production of some poetaster of the seventeen’ 
century, runs thus : 
Sir Thomas was too covetous 
To covet so much deer, 
When horns upon his head 
Most plainly did appear. 
not his worship one deer left ? 
What then? He had a wife 
Took pains enough to find him horns 
Should last him during life. 


me 


Perhaps the most interesting excursion from Strat- 
ford is to Charlecote Park, which is beautifully 
situated about four miles above the town, on the 
banks of the Avon. The road thither lies nearly 
parallel with the east bank of the river, a tract of 
meadow-land intervening, and discloses at every 
turn beautiful views of the windings of the stream 
and adjoining scenery. One prospect of a reach of 
the Avon from a point between the villages of 
Tiddington and Alveston, is especially to be 
noticed. A right of way lies with the public to 
the footpath across Charlecote Park, thus enabling 
pedestrians both to shorten their journey to Charle- 
cote, and contemplate the spot, which Shakspeare’s 
escapade has made world-famous. The park palin 
—-> the first place, being both 
old and o' “ws larly picturesque appearance. It 
is composed of rude ‘heme slabs of timber, 
fastened with wooden pins upon single length 
pieces, with a strong earth-fast post at every two 
ards, to give solidity to the structure. Not an 
iron nail is to be found in it all the way round. 
The park itself is one of those fine old enclosures, 
so thoroughly characteristic of the habitations of 
the English country gentry. The oak, the lime, 
the sycamore, and even the Scottish fir, with its 
blue and rugged foliage, dot in clumps the undu- 
lating and verdant sward, whilst the Avon flows 
peacefully past ; and on its opposite bank, at a little 
distance from the 
stream, with lawns 
and shrubberies be- 
tween, rises the 
Elizabethan mansion 
of Charlecote Hall, 


ture of stone and 
red brick. Numerous 
flocks of deer, de- 
those 
whom hakspeare 
chased and _ shot, 
ramble herds 
* through the rk, 
and ensconce them- 
selves in the green 
hollows.. The stran- 


The Park Paling. ger will observe 


among these groups 

several magnificent animals, outvying their com- 
ers as much in size as they differ from them 
in colour and general ae ; these are the 
famous red deer of the Scottish Highlands, and 
have doubtless been brought from thence by the 
proprietor of Charlecote, to the tamer scenery and 


richer pastures of the south. The whole place . 


seems to retain the Elizabethan character; and, as 
the visitor reclines with half-shut eyes on the grass, 
on a warm summer’s day, it no strain 
on the imagination to people the domain again 
with the personages of three hundred years ago. 
The present mansion of Charlecote was built in 
1558 by Sir Thomas Lucy, the prosecutor of 
Shakspeare ; consequently, if we accept the authen- 
ticity of the story of the deer-stealing, it was 
within the now existing mansion of Charlecote that 
the poet's examination and trial took place. The 
Lucies, however, had been settled for centuries 
previous on the same property, their tenure of 
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which, commencing about the twelfth century, must 
now claim an antiquity of more than 700 years. 
On emerging from the park, a _——- walk, leadin 
across the Avon, by one of those high-pitche 
bridges of the olden time, conducts us past the 
front of the Hall to Charlecote Church, a new 
structure, erected on the site of the old Norman 
church, co-eval with the establishment of the Lucies 
at Charlecote, which was pulled down in 1849. 
The monuments of the Lucy family, however, 
which stood in the old church, are still preserved 
in the new edifice. Shakspeare’s Sir Thomas Lucy 

a memorial there. e is represented in a 
recumbent position, as a grave substantial-looking 
personage in plate-armour, with his wife by his 
side, both figures being sculptured in white marble. 
There is also a monument to another Sir Thomas 
Lucy, whose life extended to the time of Cromwell, 
and who is stated to have been killed by a fall from 
his horse. His widow employed the celebrated 
Bernini to sculpture this beautiful work of art, as 
a memorial of herself and husband. 

The writing of the doggerel ballad before quoted 
is said to have called forth a fresh prosecution on 
the part of Sir Thomas Lucy, and the poet conse- 
ov found himself obliged to quit Stratford for 

mdon. Various circumstances, however, besides 
the hostility of the knight of Charlecote, may have 
prompted him to this step, were it not for which, 
the world might never have been enriched with the 
a of Shaks , and he himself might have 

ived and died in obscurity at Stratford. Whatever 

were the motives that urged him, he quitted his 
native town to seck his fortune in London, and 
there, for a little time, we shall leave him. He is 
generally supposed to have arrived in the metro- 
polis in the year 1536, at the age of twenty-two. 


THE MANHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The English drama, with which from henceforth 
the name of Shakspeare is to be so intimately and 
brilliantly associated, had assumed a regular and 
consistent form some years previous to the period 
at which we have now arrived in the poet’s history. 
The Mysteries and Moralities which delighted the 
public in times anterior to the Reformation, were 
not yet wholly exploded, but a new school had 
sprung into existence, and a series of writers, 
among whom occur the names of Edwards, Greene, 
Chettle, Kyd, Lodge, Peele, and Marlowe, had 
permanently laid the foundations of the modern 
stage. 

The appointments of the theatre, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, were certainly extremely rude. 
The building itself was a large circular edifice of 
wood, on the top of which a flag was hung out 
during the time of performance. The pit or yard 
was open to the sky (excepting in the private and 
winter theatres, which were enclosed), but galleries, 
with boxes beneath them, ran round the building, 
and these, with the stage, were roofed in. The wits, 
critics, and gallants were allowed to sit or recline 
at length on the rushes with which the stage was 
strewed, while their pages handed them pipes and 
tobacco; and the pm ahem generally, as in the 
tavern-theatres and singing-saloons of our own 
day, enhanced the enjoyment of the intellectual 
pleasures of dramatic representation by the physical 
solaces of smoking, drinking ale, and eating nuts 
and apples, The performances commenced at three 


o'clock in the afternoon. Movable scenery was 
unknown till after the Restoration, when it was 
introduced by Sir William Davenant, but curtains 
called traverses were drawn across, when required, 
and the stage was hung round with coarse tapestry, 
To point out the place or scene in which the events 
of the play were supposed to take place, a board, 
malaell of written in large letters, was hung pro- 
minently forward ; and a few chairs and tables, a 
couch, a rude imitation of a tomb, an altar, a tree, 
or a tower, constituted the theatrical ‘ properties,’ 
A sort of balcony at the back of the stage served to 
represent a raised terrace, or the platform of a 
castle, on which, in particular scenes, the charac- 
ters in the play might be understood to be walking. 
Much, therefore, had necessarily to be left to the 
imagination of the spectators ; but there can be no 
doubt, as Mr Collier remarks, that to this very 
poverty of stage-appliance we are indebted for the 
many noble passages in the works of our earlier 
dramatists, who found themselves called on to 
supply, by glowing and graphic description, what 
in after-times was more commonly left to the brush 
of the scene-painter. In the department, however, 
of stage-costume, the managers of the theatres in 
the time of Elizabeth displayed great magnificence, 
and expended large sums. The actor who spoke 
the prologue, entering after the third sounding of 
a trumpet, usually wore a cloak of black velvet, 
and we hear of twenty pounds—an immense sum in 
those days—being occasionally given for a splendid 
mantle. When tragedies were performed, the stage 
was sometimes hung with black, and covered with 
matting. Music, singing, and dancing relieved the 
pauses between the acts; the clown was allowed 
great latitude in the way of extemporary buffoonery 
to amuse the ‘ groundlings,’ as the audience in the 

it was termed ; and at the close of the piece, he 
delivered a rhyming rhapsody, called ajig, composed 
with reference to the popular topics of the day, in 
which he with the pipe and 
tabor, and which he occasionally varied by a dance. 
One comedian, Dick Tarleton, was specially famed 
for his ‘plentiful, pleasant, extemporal wit, and a 
collection has been published of his jests, which at 
the present day, however, appear, as might be 
expected, rather vapid and pointless. Actresses 
were not introduced on the stage till after the 
Restoration, the female performed 
by boys, who sometimes wore vizards, to conceal 
better their masculine physiognomies. A singular 
termination to each performance, which is alluded 
to in the epilogue to the Second Part of King 
Henry IV., consisted in the whole company kneeling 
down on the stage, and offering up a prayer for 
the queen. 

How Shaks became connected with the 
theatre in London, we have no certain information, 
though one tradition states that he was for a time 
employed as prompter’s attendant or call-boy; and 
another, that he was obliged for a time to gain his 
living by holding the horses of those who rode to 
the theatre without attendants. This last cireum- 
stance in his history is now very generally rejected, 
or received with much modification, being appa- 
rently precluded by the known fact, of his having 
within a few years after his arrival in the metro- 
polis attained a high and honourable position amid 
contemporary men of letters. As a curious stage- 
tradition, however, our readers may not be averse 
to seeing it reproduced. We quote the account 
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related by Dr Johnson, who states it on the 
authority of Sir William Davenant, as transmitted 
to Pope, through the medium of Betterton and 
Rowe: ‘In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being 
yet uncommon, and hired coaches not at all in use, 
those who were too proud, too tender, or too idle to 
walk, went on horseback to any distant business or 
diversion. Many came on horseback to the play; 
and when Shakspeare fled to London from the 
terror of a criminal prosecution, his first expedient 
was to wait at the door of the playhouse, and hold 
the horses of those that had no servants, that they 
might be ready again after the performance. In 
this office he Carmen so conspicuous for his care 
and readiness, that in a short time every man, as 
he alighted, called for Will Shakspeare, and scarcely 
any other waiter was trusted with a horse while 
Will Shakspeare could be had. This was the first 
dawn of better fortune. Shakspeare finding more 
horses put into his hand than he could hold, hired 
boys to wait under his inspection, who, when Will 
Shakspeare was summoned, were immediately to 
resent themselves—“ I am Shakspeare’s boy, sir.” 
n time, Shakspeare found higher employment ; 
but as long as the practice of riding to the play- 
house continued, the waiters that held the horses 
retained the appellation of Shakspeare’s boys.’ 

To whatever shifts Shakspeare may for a time 
have been reduced, there can be no doubt of his 
having ere long gained an honourable and lucrative 
position in the triple capacity of actor, dramatist, 
and shareholder in the Blackfriars Theatre. This 
building, situated near the site where Apothecaries’ 
Hall now stands, and where an enclosure still bears 
the name of Playhouse Yard, was erected in 1576, 
the first regular edifice permanently constructed 
for dramatic representation. It was followed very 
shortly by two theatres in Shoreditch, ‘The 
Curtain’ and ‘ The Theatre ;’ the name of the former 
being derived, according to some, from its having 
been the first theatre where a curtain was used to 
separate the actors from the audience; or, as Mr 
Collier rather thinks, from a term used in fortifica- 
tion, the ground on which the building was erected 
having occupied the site of the old defences of 
London. So rapidly, apparently, did theatres at this 
se spring up, that in 1578, John Stockwood, a 

itanical preacher, published a sermon in which 
he asserted that there were then eight ‘ordi 
places’ in and near London for dramatic exhibi- 
tions, and that the united profits were not less than 
L.2000 a year, or about L.10,000 reckoned in the 
money of the present day. A person calling him- 
self ‘a soldier,’ writing to Secretary Walsingham, in 
January 1586, states that ‘every day in the week 
the players’ bills are set up in sundry places of the 
city ;’ and from documents preserved at Oxford, we 
learn that in the period 1587—1590, sums of money 
were from time to time paid by the authorities to 
companies of players, to induce them to quit the 
town, or refrain from the exercise of their profes- 
sion, which was believed to have an injurious 
influence in withdrawing the attention of the 
university youth from their studies. A similar 
jealousy of theatrical entertainments seems to have 
actuated the minds of the corporation of London, 
as in the patent which the Earl of Leicester 


obtained under the great seal from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1574, and which resulted in the establishment 
of the Blackfriars Theatre, permission is granted to 


Lanham, and Robert Wilson, to perform ‘ comedies, 
tragedies, interludes, and stage-plays in any part of 
the kingdom, with the exception of the metropolis’ In 

the warrant Bg ye three days previously under 

the privy seal, the players are empowered to exer- 

cise their art ‘as well within the city of London and 

liberties of the same’ as in other | pes of the realm. 

In the subsequent modification of this clause in the 

yas we trace undoubtedly the agency of the 

ndon corporation. 

The histrionic abilities of Shak: appear to 
have been far from contemptible, + ana probably 
not of the highest order, and such as would have 
failed to transmit his name to posterity, had his merits 
been exclusively confined to mere stage-personation. 
Rowe informs us that he had heard that ‘the top 
of his performance was the Ghost in his own 
Hamlet ;’ but Aubrey states that he ‘did act 
exceedingly well ;’ and Chettle, a contemporary of 
the t, who had seen him perform, assures us 
that he was ‘excellent in the quality he professed. 
In connection with this subject, an anecdote is 
preserved of Shakspeare’s adroitness and courtly 
tact. He was personating on one occasion the 
character of a king in the presence of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who, in walking across the stage, the honoured 
place in those days, as we have seen, for the higher 
portion of the audience, dropped her glove, as she 
eager close to the poet. No notice was taken by 

im of the incident ; and the queen, desirous of 
knowing whether this procedure was the result of 
mere inadvertence, or a determination to preserve 
the consistency of his part, moved again towards 
him, and again let her glove fall. Shakspeare 
stooped down to pick it up, saying, in the char- 
acter of the monarch whom he was personating : 


‘ And though now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to take up our cousin’s glove.’ 


He then retired from the stage, and presented the 
love to the queen, who is reported to have been 
ighly pleased. It is well known that Elizabeth 

took great delight in witnessing the poet’s dramatic 
productions ; and a story is told of her having been 
so charmed with the humour and drollery of the 
character of Falstaff in the First and Second Parts 
of Henry IV., that she commanded the author 
to represent him in one play more, and shew him 
in love. To this circumstance, if true, the world 
would be indebted for The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
but the internal evidence of the plays in question 
rather militates against the supposition. One 
compliment paid by ee must have been 
peculiarly acceptable to the Virgin Queen, and was 
certainly the most refined tribute of admiration 
which she ever received; we allude to the cele- 
brated passage in A Midsummer Night’s Dream— 


Oberon. My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou 
rememb’rest 


Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

I remember. 

Oberon. That very time I saw (but thou couldst not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 


his players, James Burbadge, John Perkyn, John 


And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
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As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 


In commencing his career as a dramatist, Shak- 
speare seems to have first employed himself in 
remodelling and altering for the stage the plays of 
others. any of his earlier dramas were thus 
worked up from old materials; and among the 

roductions so recast were Titus Andronicus, The 

‘aming ¥ the Shrew, King John, and The Comedy of 
Errors. The first original plays composed by him 
are believed, from internal evidence, to have been 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Love's Labour’s 
Lost. Of the precise order and exact date of the 
presentation of the different dramas of Shakspeare 
on the stage, nothing positive can be affirmed, 
though our knowledge of the dates of publication 
of these, combined with information derived from 
internal and collateral sources, enables us to fix 
amen, and in a general manner, the 
chronology of each, as we shall afterwards have 
occasion more particularly to state. Here, too, it 
may be as well to mention cursoyily, that neither 
the poet himself, nor the managers of the theatre 
whom he supplied with plays, appear to have even 
either contemplated or authorised their publication, 
which, in so far as it actyally took place, seems to 
have been the act of unauthorised persons, who 
surreptitiously obtained copies of the manuscripts 
belonging to the playhouse, or concocted imperfect 
versions of the dramas from notes taken during the 
performance. 

From a paper published by Mr Collier, found in 
Lord Ellesmere’s collection, it would appear that 
Shakspeare was a ‘sharer’ in the Blackfriars 
Theatre as early as 1589, his name standing twelfth 
in a list of sixteen. The genuineness of these Elles- 
mere papers is, however, greatly doubted. In 
oer ve Tears of the Muses, published in 1591, the 
following passage has been supposed to allude to 
Shakspeare : 

And he, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter under mimic shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late. 


And in a subsequent stanza, ‘that same gentle 
spirit,’ it is said, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 

Than so himself to mockery to sell. 


There is, however, good reason for believing that 
Spenser’s poem was composed about 1580, before 
Shakspeare could have been known ; and that by 
‘ Willy’—a general name for any poetical shepherd 
—Sir Philip Sidney was meant. Spenser elsewhere 
styles Sidney ‘ Willy,’ as did also other of his con- 
temporaries, by whom the poetry of the chivalrous 
knight was excessively praised. Nor is it likely 
that Shakspeare would ‘ choose to sit in idle cell’ 
in the early part of his career, at a time when he 
had his fortune and reputation to gain, and must 
have actually been hard at work in the capacity 
both of actor and author. 

The earliest undoubted allusion to our bard 
occurs in the year 1592. In that year died Robert 
Greene, one of those dramatic poets who may be 
termed the precursors of Shakspeare. He had 
sunk to the lowest depths of dissipation and 


mw sery; but towards the close of his life, when 
supported by the charity of a poor shoemaker in 
London, he wrote a tract, entitled A Groat’s Worth 
of Wit, bought with a Million of Repentance, in 
which he gives advice to three of his fellow- 
dramatists—obviously Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele. 
He counsels them not to rely on so mean a stay as 
the stage ; ‘for,’ he adds, ‘there is an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers, that, with his tiger’s 
heart wrapt in a player's hide, supposes he is as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of 
you; and being an absolute Johannes Fac-totum, 
is, in his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in a 
country.’ The term ‘Shake-scene, conspicuously 
printed, is a palpable allusion to Shakspeare ; and 
the words, ‘his tiger's heart wrapt in a player's 
hide, are a parody on a line in the Third Part of 
King Henry VI.— 

O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide— 
which also occurs in the old play, The True Tragedie 
of Richard Duke of York. e expression ‘ beauti- 
fied with our feathers, conveys a direct charge of 

lagiarism; and the obvious inference is that 

hakspeare had then been engaged in remodelling 
some old plays, in the composition of which 
Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele had been 
jointly or severally authors. After Greene’s death, 
another dramatist, He Chettle, published the 
Groat’s Worth of Wit, the passage in which, just 
quoted, gave offence to Marlowe and Shakspeare, 
and drew forth a highly-interesting explanation 
from Chettle. In some prefatory remarks to his 
Kind-Hart’s Dream, Chettle says: ‘ With neither 
of them that take offence was I acquainted, and 
with one of them [Marlowe] [I care not if I never 
be: the other [Shakspeare], whom at that time I 
did not so much spare as since I wish I had, for 
that as I have moderated the heat of living writers, 
and might have used my own discretion, especially 
in such a case, the author being dead, that I did 
not, I am as sorry as if the original fault had been 
my fault, because myself have seen his demeanour 
no less civil than he excellent in the quality he 
— ; besides, divers of worship have reported 

is uprightness of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that 
approves his art.’ This is a most valuable state- 
ment, at once bearing testimony to Shakspeare’s 
worth as a man, and to his talents as an actor and 
author. During his six years’ residence in London, 
he had evidently established for himself a high 
position, such as commanded alike the respect and 
admiration of his fellow-workers, who regarded 
him as one of their ruling chiefs. 

In 1593, Shakspeare a his poem of Venus 
and Adonis, and the following year, The Rape of 
Lvcrece, both dedicated to Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton, and both works the only productions 
which he ever himself gave to the world with his 
name. At the time when these dedications were made, 
Lord Southampton was a young man, little more 
than twenty years of age, but, as it would appear, 
an enthusiast in literary studies, and a bosom-friend 
of the unfortunate Earl of Essex. He is said on 
one occasion to have presented our t with 
L.1000 to complete a purchase which he had made, 
but the amount of the gift has probably been 
greatly magnified. In the same or succeeding year 
to that in which The Rape of Lucrece was published, 
the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre erected 
a new playhouse at the Bankside, Southwark— 
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the well-known ‘Globe’—which, like the first- 
mentioned edifice, has become historically famous 
in connection with —_~ = who was one of the 
principal shareholders. ese two theatres, to both 
of which he furnished dramas, were the only 
establishments of the kind in London in which he 
ever had any concern. 

We must now return again to Stratford-on-Avon, 
where ons pg wife and his family appear to 
have been left at the time of his setting out for 
London, and where, as far as our information 
extends, they seem to have constantly remained, 
though, if the assertion made by Aubrey be correct, 
that the poet was in the habit of visiting his native 
place once a year, the separation would not be 
very painfully felt. Meantime, his father’s affairs 
were not flourishing. In January of the same year 


that William is supposed to have left Stratford, the 
return made to 
a warrant of 
= 
inst 0 
Shakspeare was, 
that he had no 
oods on which 
istraint could 
in 
ebruary, and 
again in March, 
capias was 


issued ainst 

him, ond : 
in September— 
all in 1586— 
he was deprived 
of his alder- 
man’s gown, by + 
reason that ‘ Mr 
Shaxpere doth , 
not come to ‘ 
the halls when 
warned, nor 
hath not done 
of long time’ 
Indeed, he had 
scarcely been 
once present for 
a space of nine 
years. Engaged in country occupations, or in hid- 
ing from creditors, Shakspeare’s father had ceased 
to take an interest in the affairs of the borough. A 
climax seems to have been reached in March 1587, 
when he produced in the Stratford Court of Record 
a writ of habeas corpus, shewing that he was then 
in custody, or imprisoned for debt. Five years 
later, we find a document of greater importance, but 
of the same painful character. A return, dated 
September 1592, relating to the hundred of Barlic- 
heway, parish of Stratford, contains the names of 
‘all such recusants as have been heretofore presented 
for not coming monthly to church, according to 
her majesty’s laws, and yet are thought to forbear 
the church for debt and for fear of process, or 
for some other worse faults, or for age, sickness, or 
impotency of body.’ The names of six women and 
nine men, including that of ‘Mr John Shackespere,’ 
are given, and opposite to them is written: ‘It is 
said that these last nine come not to church for 
fear of process for debt.’ This is a somewhat per- 
plexing document. John Shaks appears as an 
inveterate absentee from church ; yet in July and 


Grammar-School 


August of this year 1592, instead of being afraid 
of mS pe publicly in consequence of debt, he is 
found engaged with others in making inventories 
of the goods of two citizens of Stratford deceased. 
Could he have lapsed into the old Romish faith? 
As high-bailiff, he had taken the custo’ oaths 
administered to all Protestants, and his children 
were all baptised in the established church. But 
whether debt, wilful recusancy, ‘impotency of 
body, or mere carelessness, kept him from church, 
must, in the present state of our information, be 
purely matter of conjecture. In 1770, a document 
was to discovered in Shak- 
speare’s house in Henley Street, orting to 
be a confession of faith of ‘John P x some 4 an 
unworthy member of the Holy Catholic religion,’ 
and calling upon all his kinsfolk to assist and 
succour him after his death ‘with the holy sacrifice 
of the mass.’ 
This declara- 
tion imposed for 
a time on Ma- 
lone, who pub- 
lished it in 
1790, with a 
statement of 
his belief in 
its genuineness. 
Some years 
afterwards,how- 
=~ ever, he retrac- 
ted publicly 

this admission, 
and expressed 
of the paper 
being a forgery, 
a circumstance 
of which there 

| cannot now ex- 
ist the least 
, doubt. It con- 
stitutes one 
among many of 
ul, though 
and Guild Chapel. sometimes > 

genious fabrica- 
tions, which have become but too common since 
the public interest has been so aroused in every- 
thing that can by any possibility be connected with 
Shakspeare. 

In 1596, the burial of the poet’s only son, Hamnet 
Shakspeare, in his twelfth year, is recorded at 
Stratford. We possess no information whatever 
regarding him, though possibly, as Mr Knight 
conjectures, being a twin-child, he may have 
been naturally of a weakly constitution. The 
same year, we find John Shakspeare applying 
to the Heralds’ College for a grant of arms, 
which was conceded in the following year, and 
a second grant made in 1599, authorising the arms 
of Shakspeare to be impaled with those of 
Arden. these documents, it is stated that 
‘the parents and late antecessors’ of John Shak- 
speare ‘were for their valiant and faithful 
services advanced and rewarded by the most 

rudent prince King Henry the Seventh, of 
ene memory ;’ and that John Shakspeare 
had ‘lands and tenements of good wealth and 
substance of the value of L.500.’ No memorial 
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of any honours or rewards bestowed by He 
VII. on the family of Shakspeare can be found, 
and John Shakspeare was then in distressed 
circumstances, 7 no higher designation than 
that of a yeoman. ere can be no doubt that 
the real instigator of these applications was his son 
William, whose genius and industry had now, as 
we shall see, ous hime in possession of considerable 
wealth. 

rosperity appears in his purchase, in 1597, for 
of Place, one the best houses in 
Stratford, and situated at the corner of Chapel 
Street, opposite to the Guild Chapel. This man- 
sion had = originally built in the reign of 
Henry VII. by Sir Hugh Clopton, in whose family 
it continued till 1563, when it was sold by them to 
a person named Botte, who again disposed of it to 

illiam Underhill. On its being purchased from 
the latter by Shakspeare in 1597, the poet had 


to be in existence. It is carefully preserved, as 
already mentioned, in the Shakspearian Museum 
in the Birthplace. 

We now possess an explanation of the somewhat 
singular application e by John Shakspeare to 
the Heralds’ College. The petition of the poet 
himself would have been rejected, on account of his 

rofession of a player, but his father had been high- 

iliff of Stratford, and was the husband of Mary 
Arden, who came of gentle blood. The poet’s great 
ambition, as evidenced by these and subsequent 
proceedings, was clearly to found a family, which 
might perpetuate his name in Warwickshire. Like 
Sir Walter Scott, he seems to have cared little for 
literary fame, and in the acquisition of wealth, to 
have sought only the means of transmitting to 
his descendants such a territorial estate as might 
enable them to 7 with credit the rank of 
country gentry. In further pursuance of this 
scheme, we find Shakspeare urchasing, in 1602, 
for L.320, from William aa John Combe, one 
hundred and seven acres of arable land, which 
he annexed to his dwelling of New Place. The 


Stratford from the ‘ Cross of the Hill.’ 


it thoroughly repaired and remodelled; but the 
statement made, that he changed the name to New 
Place is incorrect, it having been lately ascertained 
that the mansion bore that name at a period ante- 
rior to its becoming Shakspeare’s property. In 
the will of the old knight, Sir Hugh Clopton, it is 
styled ‘the Great House.” Next year (1598), we 
find Abraham Sturley, a burgess of Stratford, 
writing thus to a friend in London: ‘It seemeth 
that our countryman, Mr Shakspeare, is willing 
to disburse some money upon some odd yard land 
or other at Shottery ;’ and nine months afterwards 
we see Richard Quiney, another Stratford man 
—whose son subsequently married Shakspeare’s 
ounger eae to him for a loan of 

.30, under no apprehension, ee that he 
would be refused the money, although L.30 were 
then fully equivalent to L.120 at the present time. 
It is not a little curious that this letter of Quiney 
is the only one addressed to the poet now known 


largest of his investments was in 1605, when 
he purchased for L.440 a moiety of a lease of 
tithes in Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and 
Welcombe. 

John Shakspeare did not long survive the heral- 
dic honours conferred on him, and died at Stratford 
in September 1601. His wife Mary survived him 
for seven years, dying in the same month of the 
year 1608. Both had lived to witness the almost 
unexampled success of their eldest son, and no 
doubt to be relieved by his filial attention from the 
load of care and poverty by which at one time 
they must have been sorely oppressed. 

It is much more difficult to trace the life of 
Shakspeare in London than in his native town of 
Stratford. In 1598, we find him occupying a house 
in the parish of St Helen’s, Bishopsgate, near to 
Crosby Hall; and in the list of the principal 
comedians who performed, the same year, in Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, our dramatist’s 
name stands first. A close friendship appears to 
have subsisted between Ben Jonson and Shak- 


speare, and tradition speaks of an important 7 
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rendered by the latter to the former in procuring 
a reception by the theatrical managers of Jonson’s 
first play, which they had just superciliously rejected. 
A great resort of the literary heroes of the day was 
the Mermaid Tavern in Friday Street, where a club 
had been founded by Sir Walter Raleigh; and 
here Elizabeth’s favourite knight, with Shakspeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Camden, Selden, and 
others “— ‘the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul” The quaint and ingenious Fuller, who 
belonged to a succeeding generation, thus charac- 
terises the two great dramatists as they appeared 
at these brilliant reunions: ‘ Many were the wit- 
combats betwixt him [Shakspeare| and Ben Jon- 
son, which two I behold like a — great galleon 
and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like 
the former, was built far higher in learning, solid 


melancholy. ‘No, faith, Ben,” sayes he, “not I; 
but I have beene considering a great while what 
should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon 
my godchild, and I have resolved at last.” “I 
age what,” sayes he. “J faith, Ben, Pll een give 
im a douzen good Lattin spoones, and thou shalt 
translate them.”’ Jonson, it is well known, was a 
good classical scholar, and even something of a 
ant. 

From the frequent allusions in his plays to Italy, 
and descriptions of scenes there, it has been main- 
tained by some that Shakspeare must have visited 
Italy. If ever he made such a journey, of which 
certainly no positive evidence exists, it is most 
likely to have been, as Mr Collier conjectures, about 
the year 1592, when England was desolated by the 
Plague, and the theatres were in consequence closed. 

more tenable grounds, it has been surmised that 
he visited Scotland, and when there, familiarised 
himself with the localities with which the events 
on which he afterwards founded his drama of 
Macbeth are connected. A company of comedians, 
it is ascertained, performed in Perth in the summer 
of 1589, and the same year, it would appear from a 
letter to Lord Burghley from Ashby, the English 
ambassador extraordinary at the court of James VI. 
that a band of players in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth were in Scotland. Again, in the period 


but slow in his performances; Sh » with 
the English man-of-war lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about and 
take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.’ The following anecdote ma 

here also be introduced. It is quoted by Mr Halli- 
well from a work entitled Merry Passages and 
Jeasts, compiled by Sir Nicholas Lestrange during 
the Civil Wars, and preserved in the Harleian 
MSS. The authority given for it is a Mr Dun, by 
whom the poet Donne is believed to be meant. The 
metal latten on which the point of the joke turns 
was an alloy resembling brass closely in appearance 
and composition.—‘ Shakspeare was godfather to 
one of Ben Jonson’s children, and, after the chris- 
tening, being in a deepe study, Jonson came to 
cheere him up, and askt him why he was so 


from 1599 to 1601, we learn from documentary 
evidence in reference to payments made to them, 
that a company of English comedians were then, 
under the sanction of the Scottish king, exercising 
their profession in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other 
places. As regards the last-mentioned town, it 
appears from the records of the town-council that, 
on 9th October 1601, the English players received 
a gratuity of thirty-two marks from the corporation, 
whilst on the 22d of the same month, the freedom 
of the city was bestowed on Laurence Fletcher, 
designated as ‘comedian to his majesty.” This 
Laurence Fletcher, undoubtedly the manager of 
the company referred to, appears to be the same 
individual whose name stands first (Shakspeare’s 
being second) in the patent granted by James I. in 
1603, immediately after his accession to the 
English throne, to the company of players who 
owned the Globe Theatre. But no mention of 
Shakspeare occurs anywhere in connection with 
this professional expedition which his brother- 
actors made to the north; supposing him to 
have accompanied them, it seems almost incredible 
that the freedom of Aberdeen should not have 
been conferred on him as well as on Fletcher, and 
the great probability is that, on this occasion at 
least, he did not quit England. 

Shakspeare had now become a man of consider- 
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able wealth and influence. The and 
favour extended to him by Queen Elizabeth seem 
to have been no less accorded by her successor 
James, whom he complimented in Macbeth’s vision 
of Banquo’s descendants, 


That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry, 


and who is said himself to have addressed an 
‘amicable’ or complimentary letter to the dramatist. 
In 1607, the poet’s eldest daughter, Susanna, was 
married to Mr John Hall, the 7 medical 
practitioner in Stratford, and in this union we have 
additional evidence of the social position to which 
her father had attained. The next year is marked 
by the death of her grandmother, as already men- 
tioned. At this stage, the last epoch of Shakspeare’s 
life may be held to commence. 


THE LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The precise period at which Shakspeare retired 
from the theatrical profession in London, to lead 
the life of a country gentleman in his native place, 
cannot be definitely stated. Most probably it was 
a gradual process ; and from visiting Stratford only 
occasionally, and for short intervals of time, his 
excursions thither from the metropolis became 
more ss and his periods of sojourn more and 
more pro onged, till he finally made it his perma- 
nent abode. In his journeyings to and from War- 
wickshire, he is said, when passing through Oxford, 
to have lodged at the Crown Inn, kept by John 
Davenant, father of the celebrated Sir William, 
who was born here in 1606. The latter's mother, 
Shakspeare’s hostess, is described by Antony Wood 
as ‘a very beautiful woman, of good wit and con- 
versation, in which she was imitated by none of 
her children, but by this William, to whom, more- 
over, Shakspeare is said to have stood godfather. 
Scandal has not even failed to add, that the poet 
was father of Sir William Davenant, who, in after- 
days, in his more careless or boastful moments, 
would vauntingly assert the relationship. Yet the 
whole evidence for such a slur on the character of 
Shakspeare rests on a vague tradition to this effect, 
which is mentioned by Warton as having been 
current in Oxford. In all probability, it was wholly 
unwarranted.* 

The last notice that we have of Shakspeare’s 
appearance on the stage occurs in 1603, when he 
rformed in Ben Jonson’s t: y of Sejanus. 
here can be no doubt, however, of his having 
retained, for some years at least, his interest in the 
Blackfriars and Globe Theatres ; and he assuredly 
continued to write for them, several of his best and 
— dramas belonging to this period. Mr 

ard, the vicar of Stratford, in his Diary written 
in 1662, informs us that Shakspeare ‘frequented 
the plays all his younger time, but in his elder 


* In connection with this subject, the following story 
is told by Oldys, as related to him by Pope. When 
young Will Davenant was a boy of seven or eight years 
old, he was so fond of Shakspeare that, whenever he 
heard of his arrival in Oxford, he would run from school 
to meet him. An old citizen one day observing him 
scampering tapidly home, inquired where he-was going in 
so great a hurry. ‘To see oe, Shakspeare,’ was 
the reply. ‘There’s a good , was the rejoinder; ‘ but 
have a care that you don’t take God’s name in vain.’ It 
is proper to state that = coe we been related of 

ifferent mages, and presented under various guises 
in the books of the seventeenth century. 


days lived at Stratford, and + the stage 
with two plays every year, and for that had an 
allowance so large that hee spent att the rate of 
L.1000 a year, as I have heard’ Both of the last- 
mentioned statements must be received with some 
modification. The amount of Shakspeare’s annual 
expenditure, however large for those days, would 
not have reached half, nor probably a third of 
that sum. The poet, however, must have lived 
bountifully, to have given occasion to such a tradi- 
tion in his native olen. He, no doubt, exercised 
a liberal hospitality, and at times entertained his 
dramatic and theatrical confréres, who would be 
proud to visit him in his retirement. Neither can 
the statement of his writing two plays a year be 
received as anything more than a general assurance 
that he employed himself assiduously in dramatic 
composition, after withdrawing from the actual 
exercise of his profession on the stage. Much of 
his time was no doubt engrossed in country pursuits 
and the management of his own landed property. 
As early as 1604, we have proof of his being so 
engaged, as in that year he ap as plaintiff in 
an action brought, in the Stratford court, against a 
man named Philip Rogers, for the sum of L.1, 15s. 
10d., the value of malt sold and delivered to him 
by Shakspeare at different times. During the 

riod immediately pee his death, he appears, 
indeed, to have relinquished all connection with 
the theatre, and occupied himself solely as a 
country gentleman. 

The fallowing account, given by Rowe, of Shak- 
speare’s last years may be relied on as substantially 
correct.* ‘The latter part of his life was spent, as 
all men of good sense will wish theirs may be, in 
ease, retirement, and the conversation of his 
friends. He had the good-fortune to gather an 
estate equal to his occasions, and in that to his 
wish ; and is said to have spent some years before 
his death at his native Stratford. His pleasurable 
wit and good-nature engaged him in the acquaint- 
ance, and entitled him to the friendship of the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. Amongst them 
is a story, almost still remembered in that country, 
that he a particular intimacy with Mr Combe, 
an old gentleman noted thereabouts for his 
wealth and usury. It — that in a plea- 
sant conversation amongst their common friends, 
Mr Combe told Shakspeare in a laughing manner 
that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, 
if he happened to outlive him; and since he could 
not know what might be said of him when he was 
dead, he desired it might be done immediately, 
upon which Shakspeare gave him these four lines : 


Ten in the hundred+ lies here engraved; 

*Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not saved : 

If any man ask, who lies in this tomb, 

*Oh—ho!’ quoth the devil, ‘’tis my John-a-Combe.’ 


Rowe adds, that ‘the sharpness of the satire stung 
the man so severely that he never forgave it ;’ but 
this statement must be exaggerated, as Combe left 
Shakspeare, by his will, a legacy of five pounds as 
a token of esteem, whilst the poet afterwards 


* Rowe is believed to have derived a considerable part 
of his information rding Shakspeare from the cele- 
brated actor, Thomas fethertee, who is said to have made 
a journey to Warwickshire expressly for the purpose of 
collecting traditions connected with the poet. 

+Ten per cent. was then the ordinary interest of 
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bequeathed his sword to Thomas Combe, the 
nephew of John. Considerable doubt also exists 
as to whether the lines in question were ever 
written by Shakspeare, Mr Halliwell inclining to 
the belief that the bard did really write such 
an epitaph, but that the version of it which we 
now possess is spurious. ——e it, however, to 
be genuine, it has always appeared to us to have 
been regarded in far too serious a light, as an 
instance of malevolent satire on the part of the 
poet. Burns, we know, made the remarkable 
corporeal obesity of his friend, Captain Grose, the 
theme of playful ridicule, and also wrote an 
epigram in which Satan is represented as coming, 
at the point of death, to claim the captain as his 
prey, but retires discomfited on discovering the 
enormous load which he will have to carry. 
The jeu desprit ascribed to Shaks cannot be 
deemed of a more offensive kind. There is nothing 
in it, we hold, at which any man of equanimity 
and sense could reasonably take umbrage, and it 
can only be viewed as a piece of good-humoured 
banter composed impromptu, and received as a 
very good jest on some convivial occasion.* 

In March 1613, Shakspeare purchased a house 
in the Blackfriars, London, which is described as 
‘abutting upon a street leading down to Puddle 
Wharf on the east part, right against the King’s 
Majesty’s Wardrobe’+ The was L.140, but 
of this sum he only paid L.80, and mortgaged 
the premises for the balance. On the mortgage 
being subsequently paid off, he leased the house 
for a term of years to John Robinson, whose de- 
scendants continued to inhabit at least the same 
locality till within the last twenty years. A house 
is, or was till lately, pointed out near St Andrew’s 
Church, as having been that which belonged to 
Shakspeare, but this is only matter of popular 
tradition. The counterpart of the indenture by 
which Shakspeare became possessed of these pre- 
mises is still to be seen, with his signature attached 
to it, in the library of the corporation of the City 
of London at the Guildhall. The deed of mortgage 
signed by Shakspeare is also still preserved else- 
where. These two signatures of the poet, with the 
three by which his will is subscribed, constitute 
the only unquestioned autographs by him now 
known to exist. In the deeds, he is described as 
‘William Shaks of Stratforde-upon-Avon, in 
the countie of Warwick, gentleman,’ from which 
it would appear that by this time, at all events, he 
had ceased to reside in London. 

The June of the same year (1613) witnessed 
the destruction of the Globe Theatre, its roof of 
thatch having caught fire from the effects of some 
theatrical pyrotechny. It is not known whether 
Shakspeare was a sufferer by the calamity. About 


*In justice to John Combe, it ought to be mentioned 
that, whatever might have been his usurious — he 
bequeathed, by his will, a hundred pounds to be given in 
loan to poor tradesmen of Stratford, with a benefaction 
of twenty pounds to the poor of the town, and two 
legacies of five pounds each to the poor of Warwick and 

cester. 

+ The transaction here referred to, though Shakspeare 
became ‘ultimately the only party concerned, was parti- 
cipated in by his fellow-comedian Heminge and two other 
persons who joined in the mortgage, and to all of whom 
the erp ae purports to be granted. It has been 
surmised that the purchase was made either as an appur- 
tenance to the Blackfriars Theatre, or to protect in some 
manner or other the interests of the shareholders, 


just entered upon his fifty-third year. 


this time, he became involved in a lawsuit arising 
out of his share in the Stratford tithes, some of the 
lessees of which had failed to fulfil their engage- 
ments. A project for enclosing certain common 
lands at Stratford also threatened to be injurious to 
his Property, and he took steps for his protection, 
binding down a person named William Replingham, 
of Great Harborough, to make good an i which 
it might be ey a had sustained. € corpora- 
tion of Stratford joined the poet in his opposition 
to the proposed enclosure, contending that it would 
add to the burdens of the poorer inhabitants, who 
had suffered greatly from a destructive fire which 
had broken out in the summer of 1614, and con- 
sumed no less than fifty-four houses, but without 
inflicting any damage on the Shakspeare property. 
After a considerable amount of negotiation, the 
ee design was finally frustrated, but not 
ill two years after the poet’s death. 

Little more in the department of ascertained fact 
remains to be stated regarding Shakspeare. The 
following curious entry occurs in the accounts of 
the chamberlain of Stratford for 1614: ‘Item, for 
on quart of sack and on quart of clarrett winne 
aby to a preacher at the Newe Place, xxd’ Strat- 

ord was at this time much visited by Puritan 
divines, to whose tenets Shakspeare’s wife and 
family appear to have been attached. Shaks 
himself has never been accused of puritanical lean- 
ings, and it is probable that, at the+time referred to, 
he was absent in London or elsewhere. He may, 
however, as Mr Dyce conjectures, have ‘lent his 
house on the occasion, in compliance with the 
wishes of some of his family or neighbours, whom 
he was too liberal-minded to pppose. 

On the 10th of February 1616, Judith, the 
younger of Shakspeare’s two daughters, was married 
to Thomas Quiney, a vintner and wine-merchant 
in Stratford, son of the Richard Quiney whom we 
have seen in 1598 soliciting a loan of thirty pounds 
from the poet, and who died bailiff of Stratford in 
1602. In little more than two months from the 
marriage-day, the poet himself was no more, having 
expired on 23d April of the same year, the day which 
is generally believed to have been his birthday. He 
had attained the age of fifty-two years complete, or 

The onl 
information which we possess regarding his deat 
is that furnished by Mr Ward, the vicar of Strat- 
ford, from whose Diary we have already quoted. 
He states that ‘Shakspeare, Drayton, fe Ben 
Jonson had a merry-meeting, and, it seems, drank 
too hard, for Shakspeare died of a fever then con- 
tracted’ The three friends had doubtless many 
‘ merry-meetings, but the fatal excess recorded to 
have taken place on this occasion may have had no 
foundation in fact. It is quite possible that gossi 
or malice ascribed the fever of which the poet died 


to an act of convivial imprudence, in the absence of 
more tangible grounds ; and such a report would 
be all the more likely to arise if the illness 


had been sudden or rapid in its nature. 

Two days after his death, the 25th of April 1616, 
the remains of Shakspeare were deposited in the 
chancel of Stratford church, where his grave is 
marked by a flat stone bearing the well-known 
inscription : 

Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased heare : 


Blese be y® man y* spares thes stones 
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A person named Dowdall, —— in 1693, states 
that these lines were written by Shakspeare him- 
self a little before his death ; and ‘not one, for fear 
of the curse above- 
said, dare touch his 
vestone, though 
is wife and daugh- 
ters did earnestly 
desire to be laid in 
the same grave with 
him.’ As regards the 
latter part of this 
statement, resting as 
it does on the autho- 
rity of the old 
parish-clerk, we may 
accept it as a pleas- 
ing testimony of the } 
love and veneration 
borne to the poet by 
his nearest relatives. ° 
With respect to the 
lines on the grave- 
stone, it must be | 
admitted that they |) 
add nothing to the |\j 
reputation of Shak- | 
speare; and we 
erefore readily con- 
cur with Mr Halli- 
well in thinkingthey 
are possibly the com- 
ition of some 
riend of the poet, 
who knew his wishes, 
or might have re- 
ceived _ directions 
from the dying man 
on the subject. It 
has been thought 
that Shakspeare’s 
adjuration against 
disturbing his remains arose from horror at the | 
idea of their being transferred to the old charnel- 
house, now removed, the entrance to which stood 
very near to his own grave. This seems to have 
been a most ghastly-looking and repulsive place ; 
and Ireland, who saw it, describes it as containing 
the largest assemblage of human bones which he 
had ever beheld. To the present day, the bard’s 
request has been religiously complied with, and 
no sacrilegious hand has ventured to disturb 
his grave, though persons have not been wantin 
to assert that, in the interests of physical an 
moral science, the relics of the earthly shrine 
of the great Shakspeare ought to be subjected to 
a thorough examination. Not many years ago, 
a grisly rendezvous was held at midnight in 
Stratford church, by several individuals who 
assembled there, with lanterns and spades, for the 
purpose of disinterring the bard’s remains from 
their resting-place in the chancel. At the last 
moment, however, the warning lines prevailed ; 
some of the party shrank from subjecting them- 
selves to the effects of the inscribed malediction, 
and the design was in consequence abandoned. 
The nearest approach actually made to an inves- 
tigation took place in 1796. During the 
summer of that year, in the course of digyin 
a vault about a foot from the head of the poet’s 


Chancel of Trinity Church. 


grave, an opening was seen, which was pre- 


sumed to mark pretty nearly the locality of his 
remains. The most scrupulous care, however, was 
exercised to prevent the adjoining earth being 
disturbed in the 
slightest degree, and 
a watch was set 
on the spot night 
and day, until the 
vault in the course 
of construction was 

completed. No ap- 
= ance of any 

ones was visible 
through the small 
opening referred to, 
and as Shakspeare’s 
body was not depo- 
sited in a vault, 
but merely in the 

' soil beneath the 
|, chancel, where a 
large amount of 
moisture must be 
present, the prob- 
ability is that the 
bones of our t 

dramatist have long 
since been resolved 
into their kindred 
dust, and that con- 
sequently any at- 
tempt to exhume 
them would be as 
useless barbar- 
= ous. 

The famous bust 
of Shakspeare is at- 
tached to the north 
wall of the chancel, 
and has beneath it 
the following in- 
scription : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus habet. 


Stay, passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 
Read, if thou canst, whom envious Death hath plast 
Within this monument, Shakspeare, with whome 
Quick nature dide ; whose name doth deck y* tombe 
Far more then cost ; sith all y' he hath writt, 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 

Obiit Ano Do! 1616, 

ZEtatis 53, die 23 Ap. 


This bust is the best authenticated likeness of the 
poet which we ss, having been executed within 
seven years after his death, as attested.by an 
allusion to it in a copy of commendatory verses 
prefixed to the folio edition of Shakspeare’s plays, 
published in 1623. It is believed to have been 
executed under the direction of Dr Hall, Shak- 
speare’s son-in-law, the sculptor being an artist 
named Gerard Johnson, of Dutch extraction, resi- 
dent in London. The bard is represented in the 
act of composition, with a pen in his right hand, 
and his left resting on a cushion. The broad 
and lofty brow, with the capacious well-rounded 
head, and handsome features, impress us with 
a profound idea of the goodness and gentleness, 


g | as well as intellectual power of the original. It 


was originally coloured to represent the poet as in 
life—the eyes being of a ligh 


t hazel, and the =a 
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The old colours 


and beard of an auburn hue. 
were carefully renewed in 1749; the Rev. Joseph 
Greene, then Master of the Stratford Grammar- 
school, undertaking the superintendence of the 
work, and the necessary funds being in part supplied 
by the generosity of Mr Ward, grandfather of Mrs 
Siddons, and manager of a company of strolling 


players, who had visited Stratford in the previous 
year. The profits of a performance of Othello 
were bestowed by Mr Ward in raising a fund to 
defray the expense of renovating the Shakspeare 
monument. Some extraordinary infatuation 
prompted Malone, the well-known editor of Shak- 
speare, to cause, in 1793, the whole bust to be 

inted over white by a common house-painter. 
For this absurd and unwarrantable act, he received 
a severe castigation in the following epigram : 


Stranger, to whom this monument is shewn, 
Invoke the poet’s curses on Malone : 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And daubs his tombstone as he marred his plays. 


Fortunately, in recent years, the paint with which 

peare was thus unmercifully bedaubed has 
been successfully removed, and the bust restored 
as nearly as possible to its original condition. We 
shall have occasion to recur to this likeness of 
the poet in a succeeding chapter on the portraits of 
Shakspeare. 

The will of Shakspeare, executed on 25th March 
1616, not quite a month previous to his death, 
forms the most interesting document which now 
exists relative to the poet. We subjoin a verbatim 
copy of this deed, as preserved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. It is written in the usual clerical hand of 
the period, on three sheets of paper, fastened at the 
top. Each sheet is signed by the poet, the final 
signature, ‘By me, William Shakspeare, being the 
most distinct. As already'mentioned, these three 
autographs, with the two _ to the deeds 
relating to the property in Blackfriars, constitute 
the only undoubted signatures of Shakspeare which 
we at or possess. Malone, after inspecting 
the will, said that the poet appeared to have been 
very ill and weak when he signed it, the hand 
being irregular and tremulous. ‘I suspect,’ he 
adds, ‘he signed his name at the end of the will 
first, and so went backwards, which will account 
for that in the first page being worse written than 
the rest, the hand growing pre, Bate weaker. The 
interlined passages are printed in italics. 


Vicesimo quinto die Martii,* Anno Regni Domini 
nostri Jacobi nunc Regis Anglia, &-c., decimo quarto, 
et Scotia lize. Annoque Domini 1616. 


T. W™ Shackspeare 
In the name of God, Amen! I William Shack- 
sg of Stratford upon Avon, in the countie of 
arr. gent, in perfect health and memorie, God be 
praysed! doe make and ordayne this my last will 
and testament in manner and forme followeing ; That 
ys to saye, First, I Comend my Soule into the handes 
of God my Creator, hoping, and assuredlie beleeving, 
through thonelie merites of Jesus Christe my Saviour, 
to be made partaker of lyfe everlastinge, And my 
bodye to the Earth whereof yt ys e. Item, I 
ve and ueath unto my Daughter + Judyth, One 
undred and Fyftie poundes of lawfull English 
money, to be paied unto her in manner and forme 
followeing, That ys to saye, One hundred poundes 


written Januarii. 


in discharge of her marriage porcion within one yeare 
after my deceas, with consideracion after the’ sale 
of twoe shillinges in the pound for soe long tyme as 
the same shalbe unpaied unto her after my deceas, 
and the Fyftie poundes Residewe thereof, upon her 
Surrendring of or gyving of such sufficient Securitie 
as the overseers of this my Will shall like of, to 
Surrender or graunte All her estate and right that 
shall discend or come unto her after my desceas, or 
that shee nowe hath, of in or to one Copiehold tene- 
mente with thappurtenaunces, lyeing and being in 
Stratford upon Avon aforesaied, in the saied county 
of Warr. being parcell or holden of the mannour of 
Rowington, unto my Daughter Susanna Hall, and her 
heires for ever. Item, 1 gyve and bequeath unto my 
saied Daughter Judith One hundred and Fyftie 
Poundes more, if shee, or Anie issue of her bodie, be 
Lyvinge att thend of three yeares next ensueing the 
Daie of the Date of this my Will, during which tyme 
my executours to paie her consideracion from my 
deceas according to the Rate aforesaied; And if 
she dye within the saied tearme without issue of her 
bodye, then my will ys, and I doe gyve and bequeath 
One Hundred Poundes thereof to my Neece Elizabeth 
Hall, and the Fiftie Poundes to be sett fourth by my 
executours during the lief of my Sister Johane Harte, 
and the use and proffitt thereof cominge, shalbe payed 
to my saied Sister Jone, and after her deceas the said 
I", shall Remaine Amongst the children of my saied 
Sister Equallie to be Devided Amongst them ; But if 
my saied Daughter Judith be lyving att thend of the 
saied three Yeares, or anie yssue of her bodye, then 
my will ys, and soe I Devise and bequeath the saied 
Hundred and Fyftie Poundes to be sett out by my 
executors and overseers for the best benefitt of her and 
her issue, and the stock not to be paied unto her soe 
long as she shalbe marryed and Covert Baron ; but 
my will ys, that she shall have the consideracion 
yearelie paied unto her during her lief, and after her 
deceas, the saied stock and consideracion to bee paied 
to her children, if she have anie, and if not, to her 
executours or assignes, she lyving the saied terme 
After my deceas: Provided that yf such husbond as 
she shall att thend of the saied three yeares be 
marryed unto, or at anie [tyme] after, doe sufficientlie 
Assure unto her, and thissue of her bodie landes 
awnswereable to the porcion by this my will gyven 
unto her, and to be adjudged soe by my executours 
and overseers, then my will ys, that the said Cl", 
shalbe paied to such husbond as shall make such 
assurance, to his owne use. Item, I gyve and 
bequeath unto my saied sister Jone xx", and all my 
wearing Apparrell, to be paied and delivered within 
one yeare after my deceas ; and I doe will and devise 
unto her ‘he house with thappurtenaunces in Stratford, 
wherein she dwelleth, for her natural lief, under the 
yearlie rent of xij‘. 

Item, I gyve and bequeath unto her three sonnes, 
William Harte, [Thomas*] Harte, and Michaell Harte, 
Fyve Poundes A to be paied within one Yeare 
after my decease.t Item, I gyve and bequeath unto the 
saied Elizabeth Hallt All wy plate, except my brod 
silver and gilt bole, that I now have att the Date of 
this my will. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto the 
Poore of Stratford aforesaied tenn poundes; to Mr. 
Thomas Combe my Sword; to Thomas R q 
Esquier, Fyve pounds; and to Frauncis Collins of 
the Borough of Warr. in the countie of Warr. gentle- 
man, thirteene poundes Sixe oe and Eight 
pence, to be paied within one Yeare r my Deceas. 


* The Christian name is omitted in the original will 

+ The following passage was cancelled : ‘to be sett out 
for her within one yeare after my deceas by my execu- 
tours with thadvice and direccions of my overseers, for 
her best profitt, until her marriage, and then the same 


* Originall: 
+ Originally sonne and daughter. 


+ This sentence was originally only her. 


= 


with the increase thereof to be paied unto her.’ 
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Item, I gyve and bequeath to Hamlett Sadler* 
xxvi® viij‘’, to buy him A Ringe; to William Ray- 
noldes, gent. xxvi* viij*, to buy him A Ringe; to my 
odson William Walker xx* in gold; to Anthonye 

ashe, gent. xxvi" viij’; and to Mr. John Nashe, 
xxvi* vij’; and to my Fellowes, John Hemynges, 
Richard Burbage, and Henry Cundell, xxvi* viij* 
Apeece, to buy them ringes. Item, I Gyve, will, 
mate and devise, unto my daughter Susanna 
Hall, for better enabling of her to performe this my 
will, and towardes the performans thereof, All that 
Capital messuage or tenemente, with 
nances in Stratford aforesaid, Called the New Place, 
wherein I nowe Dwell, and two Messuages or tene- 
mentes, with thappurtenaunces, scituat, lyeing, and 
being in Henley-streete, within the borough of Strat- 
ford aforesaied ; And all my barnes, stables, orchardes, 
gardens, landes, tenementes, and hereditamentes 
whatsoever, scituat, lyeing, and being, or to be had, 
receyved, eaves, or taken, within the Townes, 
Hamletes, Villages, Fieldes, and groundes of Strat- 
ford upon Avon, Old-stratford, Bushopton, and 
Welcombe, or in anie of them, in the said countie of 
Warr. And alsoe All that messuage or tenemente, 
with thappurtenaunces, wherein One John Robinson 
dwelleth, scituat, lyeng, and being, in the Black- 
friers in London nere the Wardrobe; and all other 
my landes, tenementes, and hereditamentes whatso- 
ever: To have and to hold All and singular the saied 
premisses, with their appurtenaunces, unto the saied 
Susanna Hall, for and during the terme of her 
naturall lief; and after her deceas to the first sonne 
of her bodie lawfullie yssueinge, and to the heires 
Males of the bodie of the saied first Sonne lawfully 
yssueinge ; and for defalt of such issue, to the second 
Sonne of her bodie lawfullie issueinge, and to the heires 
males of the bodie of the said Second Sonne lawfully 
yssueing ; and for defalt ‘of such heires, to the third 
Sonne of the bodie of the saied Susanna lawfullie 
yssueinge, and to the heires males of the bodie of the 
saied third sonne lawfullie yssueing; And for defalt 
of such issue, the same soe to be and Remaine to the 
Fourth, Fyfth, sixte, and Seaventh sonnes of her body, 
lawfullie issueinge one after Another, and to the 
heires Males of the bodies of the said Fourth, fifth, 
Sixte, and Seaventh sonnes lawfullie yssueing, in such 
manner as yt is before Lymitted to be and Remaine 
to the first, second, and third Sonns of her bodie, and 
to their heires Males; And for defalt of such issue, 
the saied premisses to be and Remaine to my sayed 
Neece Hall, and the heires Males of her bodie law- 
fullie yssueing ; And for defalt of such issue, to my 
Daughter Judith and the heires Males of her bodie 
lawfullie issueinge, And for defalt of such issue, to the 
Right heires of me the saied William Shackspeare for 
ever. Item, I gyve unto my wief my second best bed, 
with the furniture. Item, 1 gyve and bequeath to my 
saied Daughter Judith my broad silver gilt bole. All 
the rest of my goodes, Chattel, Leases, plate, Jewels, 
and houshold stuffe whatsoever, after my Dettes and 
Legacies a and my funerall expences discharged, 
I gyve, devise, and bequeath to my Sonne-in-Lawe, 
John Hall, Y owe and my Daughter Susanna his wief, 
whom I ordaine and make executours of this my 
Last will and testament. And I doe intreat and 
Appoint the saied Thomas Russell, Esquier, and 
Frauncis Collins, gent. to be overseers hereof, And 
doe Revoke All former wills, and publishe this to be 
my last will and testament. In Witness whereof I 
have hereunto put my hand,t+ the Daie and Yeare 
first above written. 


Witnes to the publyshing hereof, Fra. Collyns, Julyus 


*Instead of Hamlett Sadler, Mr. Richard Tyler 
thelder was first written. 


+ Seale was originally written. 


Shawe, John Robinson, Hamnet Sadler, Robert 


Whattcott. 
By me William Shakspeare. 
Probatum coram Magistro Willielmo Byrde, Legum 
Doctore Comiss. &c. xajj.2° die mensis Junii, Anno 
Domini 1616; juramento Johannis Hall, unius 
executorum dc. cui de. de bene dc. jurat reservat. 
potestate &c. Susanne Hall, alteri executorum cc. 
cum venerit petitur (Inv. ext.). 


In the above deed, the object of the poet in 
leaving the bulk of his property to Mrs Hall, and 
strictly entailing it, was evidently to found a 
family, the darling object, as we have seen, of 
Shakspeare’s ambition. One clause interlined in 
the will has occasioned a good deal of marvel and 
censorious criticism—the to his wife, who 
has been represented as cut off by him, not indeed 
with a shilling, but with an old bed—‘ Item, I give 
unto my wife my second-best bed, with the furni- 
ture” It was reserved for Mr Knight in recent 
years to shew for the first time, that as all the 
poet’s estates, with the exception of the copyhold 
tenement in London, were freehold, his widow 
was entitled to dower, or a life-interest to the extent 
of a third of the houses in Henley Street, of New 
Place, and of the lands in Stratford, Bishopton, 
and Welcombe. As she was thus already suffi- 
ciently provided for, in virtue of her legal rights, 
Shakspeare may not have deemed it necessary to 
make any further bequest to his wife than that of 
the second-best bed, as a special mark of affection. 
Such is the explanation now tendered of what 
must otherwise have appeared a most extraordinary 
procedure on the part of the poet. It must be 
admitted, however, that making full allowance for 
the till lately unnoticed circumstance, there still 
remains a feeling of dissatisfaction with the total 
exclusion of Anne Shakspeare from all parts of her 
husband’s will, with the exception of an interlined 
clause of a dozen words. It is also a significant 
fact, that, with the exception of the bed, no house- 
hold furniture is bequeathed to the widow, so that 
the latter must have been left dependent on her 
daughters for lodging and residence. 
We roceed to notice here briefly the history 
of Shaks are’s family, which at his death con- 
sisted a of his widow and two daughters, Mrs 
Hall and Mrs Quiney. Anne Shakspeare survived 
her husband seven years, and dying in 1623, was, 
like him, buried two days after death in Stratford 
church, her grave being situated between his and 
the north wall of the chancel, immediately beneath 
the monument. A brass plate bears the following 
inscription : 
Heere lyeth interred the Body of Anne,. wife of 
William Shakspeare, who departed this life the 6th 
day of August 1623, being of the age of 67 yeares. 
Ubera tu, mater, tu lac vitamque dedisti : 
Ve mihi, pro tanto munere saxa dabo. 

Quam mallem amoveat lapidem bonus angelus ore, 
Exeat [ut] Christi corpus imago tua. 

Sed nil vota valent : venias cito, Christe, resurget, 
Clausa licet tumulo, mater et astra petet. 


Adjoining the tombs of Shakspeare and his wife, 
are those of Dr and Mrs Hall, the whole forming a 
line of graves which extends across nearly the 
entire breadth of the chancel, in front of the 
communion rails. Mrs Hall’s tombstone is thus 
inscribed : 

Heere lyeth y* body of Susanna, wife of John 
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Hall, gent; y* daughter of William Shakspeare, gent: 
shee y® llth of July, A° 1649, aged 66. 
Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistris Hall : 
Somethin was in that; but this, 
Wholy of him with whome she’s now in blisse. 
Then, passenger, hast ne’re a tear 

To weepe with her that wept with all? 
That wept, yet set herselfe to chere 

Them up with comforts cordiall. 
Her love live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne’re a teare to shed. 


That Mrs Hall did not receive the honours of a 
Latin inscription, probably 


demolished the old edifice. Sir Hugh Clopton, Sir 
John’s son, succeeded his father as owner of New 
Place, and in the spring of 1742 entertained the 
actors Garrick, Macklin, and Delane under the 
celebrated mulberry-tree in the garden, which 
Shakspeare himself is said to have planted.* He 
died in 1751, and his executor sold New Place to 
Mr Gastrell, who, in a fit of irritation at being 
troubled by visitors to see the 
tree, cut down, in 1758, the — relic, the 
wood of which was purchased by an enterprising 
tradesman, and e into various trinkets and 
fancy articles, as memorials of the poet. Not con- 
tent with this splenetic act, 


arose from the fact, that her 
husband had predeceased her, 
having died on 25th November 
1635, at the age of sixty. 
They had one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who was married, first, to 
Mr Thomas Nash; and after 
his death, to Sir John Barnard 
of Northamp- 
ton; but neither iage 
had she issue. Shak- 
speare’s other daughter, Judith, 
married to Thomas Quiney, 
died in 1662, aged seventy- 
seven. She left three sons, 
but all died without issue ; and 
thus, in fifty-four years, the 
lineal descendants of Shak- 
speare became extinct. The 
nearest representatives of the 
poet now are the descendants 
of his sister, Mrs Hart, who, 
along with her three sons, is 
mentioned as a beneficiary in 
his will. 


As regards the property left 
by Shaks it may here be 
stated that the houses in 
Henley Street were bequeathed 
by Lady Barnard, in 1669, 
successively to her kinsmen, 
Thomas and Geo Hart, 
grandsons of Joan Hart, the 

t’s sister. continued 
in the possession of the Hart 
family till 1806, when they 
were sold, as mentioned in a 
previous chapter. New Place, 
on the other hand, with the 
lands attached to it, was, in 
1675, sold by Lady Barnard’s 
trustees to Sir Edward Walker, 
whose only child and heiress, 
Barbara, married Sir John 
Clopton, a descendant of the 


Mr Gastrell, next year, to —_ 

in r-rates for the house, 
Which he did not inhabit, razed 
the building to the ground. 
Shortly afterwards, he quitted 
Stratford, amid the e and 
execration of the inhabitants ; 
but as we have just seen, he 
must be acquitted in deed, 
though not in will, of having 
destroyed the house of Shak- 


speare. 

The site a New — 
together with some un 
adjoining, which reall part 
of Shakspeare’s garden, has 
now, like the birthplace in 
Henley Street, been purchased 
by public subscription, and 
become national property. Very 
recently, the original founda- 
tions of the two mansions—the 
house occupied by Shakspeare, 
and that built at a later period 
by Sir John Clopton—have 
been excavated, and disclosed 
to view. Various relics found 
here, and in the adjoining 
garden, are deposited in the 
museum in Henley Street. In 
the Shakspeare Hotel, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, 
there is preserved an ancient 
clock, which is said to have 
formed part of the household 
furniture of the poet when he 
resided in New Place. 

The scantiness of our in- 
formation regarding Shak- 
speare, and the entire absence 
- (with the single exception of 
= the letter from Richard Quiney, 
- before referred to) of any 
letters or other papers, either 
written by or addressed to 


ancient proprietors of New 
Place, which was thus restored 
to its former owners after a 
lapse of more than a hundred 
years. To Sir John Clopton, it 
is now ascertained, must be ascribed the demolition 
of Shakspeare’s residence, an act of vandalism for 
which the Rev. Francis Gastrell has generally been 


held msible. The house which this clergy- 
man pulled down in 1759 was really not the New 
Place of S but the more modern mansion 


built on the site by Sir John Clopton, who had | from records preserved in the State 


Elizabethan Clock. 


him, have given rise to some 
curious statements and con- 
jectures. Among others, it was 


all by a Mr Roberts in a 
work which he published in 
| 1729, entitled An Answer to Mr Pope’s Preface 


to Shakspeare, that two large chests, full of the 


* There is some ground for ing this tradition as 

authentic. King James I. took great interest in the 

romotion of the culture of the mulberry, which had 

n introduced into England about 1560; and it appears 
Paper Office, 
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t’s loose rs and manuscripts, were de- 
in fire at They were, 
he says, in the possession of an ignorant baker 
of Warwick, who married a descendant of Shak- 
speare’s sister, and allowed them to ‘lie care- 
lessly scattered and thrown about as garret-lumber 
and litter, to the particular knowledge of the 
late Sir William Bishop, till they were all 
consumed in the general fire and destruction of 
that town.’ The story seems rather apocryphal, 
but may nevertheless contain a germ of truth. 
One explanation of the disappearance of all docu- 
ments relative to the poet has been derived 
from the circumstance, that his surviving relatives 
were Puritans, and that, in their excess of religious 
zeal, and abhorrence of everything connected with 
the stage, they made a holocaust of all the writings 
which he left. This is a very unlikely hypothesis 
in face of the commendatory inscription placed by 
Shakspeare’s friends under the Stratford bust a 
few years after his death; but that some rabid 
parliamentarians or fanatical sectaries, during their 
period of power in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, destroyed, as pernicious and profane, the 
— and oa of the great national 

matist, is not absolutely to be discredited. 

The religious opinions of Shakspeare have fur- 
nished a fertile topic of discussion, some maintaining 
that he was a papist, and others that he was 
latitudinarian or sceptical in his views, but for 
neither of these ideas is there any valid ground. 
The former has been built on the respect and 
reverence with which throughout his plays he treats 
the Roman Catholic religion and ritual, as also on 
the relapse which his father is supposed to have 
made into the old faith ; the latter is only a vague 
and unsubstantiated notion—one of those charges, 
in fact, which are easily made, but very difficult 
directly to rebut. A rational view of the whole 
question appears to be as follows. The highly- 
imaginative and zsthetic mind of Shakspeare would 
naturally cherish a predilection for the ancient and 
imposing ceremonial of the Romish Church, whilst 
the harsh and prosaic austerities of the Puritans 
would have slight attraction for him. But his 
own tenets ap to have been Protestant, as 
indicated by the passage in King Henry VIII, 
where he represents Cranmer as predicting that in 
those happy days of Elizabeth, ‘God should be 

y known.’ Too large-minded, probably, to 
identify himself exclusively with the peculiarities 
of any special sect, he loved and honoured whatever 
was estimable in all creeds and denominations, 
thus practically exemplifying the apostolic injunc- 
tion: ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is 


PICTURE OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The native town of Shakspeare is situated on a 
gentle pw on the right bank of the Avon, 
in the south-west corner of Warwickshire, eight 


in the year 1609, letters were addressed on this subject 
to most of the justices of peace and deputy-lieutenants 
in the kingdom. We are further fleaeed that in 
November of same roe a large sum was paid out of the 
public money for the planting of mulberry-trees ‘near 

e palace of Westminster.’ The plants were sold by the 
ay at six shillings the hundred. It is extremely 
ikely that Shakspeare, in his retirement as a country 


miles from the county-town of Warwick, and about 
a hundred miles from London. The great 
from the metropolis ing through Oxford to 
Stratford, and leading from ena to Shrewsbury, 
enters the town from the east, crossing the Avon 
by a noble bridge of fourteen arches, from which 
a beautiful view is obtained of Trinity Church, 
embosomed in trees, andj forming a most pictur- 
esque termination of the river reach. Where 
the bridge now stands, there was in ancient times 
a ford; and from a combination of this word with 
the Saxon ‘Straete, or ‘ Stret,’ signifying a street 
or road, the name of the town is derived. 

Stratford appears to have been a place of import- 
ance as early as the eighth century ; and, according 
to a tradition preserved by Leland, a monastery 
was founded, shortly after the conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity, on the site now occupied by 
Trinity Church. Till the lapse of a considerable 
period from the Conquest, the town subsisted as an 
appanage of the diocese of Worcester, and owed 
much of its prosperity to the favour extended to it 
by successive bishops. These ecclesiastical digni- 
taries seem to have possessed a park at Stratford, 
for in 1288 we find Gifford, Bishop of Worcester, 
complaining of certain parties who had broken into 
this enclosure, and stolen his deer, and directing 
letters of excommunication to be issued against the 
delinquents. It would thus appear that deer- 
stealing was a failing of the people of Stratford at 
an era lone anterior to the time of Shakspeare. At 
an early period, the town seems to have been 
invested with the privileges of a borough (Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion giving permission in 1197 to hold 
a weekly market); but a regular charter of incor- 

ration was first granted by Edward VI. ‘to the 
Prailiff and burgesses of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
this afterwards was amplified and extended by two 
subsequent charters from James I. and Charles II. 
The corporation books of Stratford, preserved in 
a chamber in Shakspeare’s house in Henley Street, 
have been throughout most admirably kept; and 
the regular and consecutive manner in which the 
various records are arranged, will challenge com- 
parison with any similar municipal collection in 
the kingdom. Much valuable information regard- 
ing Shakspeare and his family has been derived 
from these archives. 

In point of historical incident, little of interest 
attaches to the town of Stratford itself, however 
rich in such associations may be the county of 
Warwick, to which it belongs. The most pro- 
minent circumstance, indeed, connected with it in 
this respect, is its occupation, in 1642—1643, during 
the great Civil War, by a party of Royalists, who 
were expelled by the Radhentutery forces under 
Lord Brook; but the latter were in their turn 
ejected shortly afterwards, and thereupon Queen 

enrietta Maria, at the head of an army nearly 
five thousand strong, entered the town in triumph. 
She was joined by Prince Rupert with reinforce- 
ments, and took up her abode at the mansion of 
New Place, probably as being the best in the town ; 
and there for three weeks, during the summer of 
1643, she held her court. Quitting Stratford, 
she proceeded thereafter to the plain of Kineton, 
near Edgehill, where she met the king, and pro- 
ceeded with him from thence to Oxford. This 
little episode in its history is almost the only 


gentleman at Stratford, would purchase, or be presented 
with several, and inaugurate their inteodustion by plant- 
ing one with his own hands. 


event which connects the town with political and 
military annals. Were it not for the distinction 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


of having given birth to the world’s t poet. 
and thereby made its name 
notable with his, Stratford-on-Avon would have 
been wholly unknown to fame, or at least attained 
no higher renown than that of a neat country town, 
situated in one of the most charming districts of 
rural England. 

The cleanliness and order pervading Stratford at 


the present day, and which must at once strike 
every visitor, were far from being characteristic of 
it in the sixteenth century. Miserable hovels, inter- 
spersed here and there with a house of a better 
sort, ill-kept and undrained courts and gardens, 
with heaps of filth and refuse allowed to accumu- 
late in the streets—such must have been the 
| Stratford of the time of Shakspeare, whose own 


Stratford Church from the Meadows. 


father, as we seen, ~ ong 
a ssor of the sani ws of the boroug 
pag late as the middle of the last century, we 
find Garrick, in one of his letters speaking of the 
place as ‘the most dirty, unseemly, ill-paved, 
wretched-looking town in all Britain.’ 

We shall now request the reader to accompany 
us on a tour of inspection through Stratford, start- 
ing from the railway station, which is situated a 
little beyond the town on its western outskirts. 

eding in an easterly direction from this point, 
we soon gain an open space, surrounded by neat 
and substantial-looking buildings, and designated 
as ‘Rother Street.’ Crossing this, and passing 


through Wood Street, we reach the Market-house, 
a comparatively open space, at which three other 
streets diverge, and where it is contemplated to erect 
the proposed Stratford monument to Shakspeare. 
Turning round to the left, we enter Henley Street, 
about half-way along which, on the right-hand side, 
stands Shakspeare’s birthplace, to which we have 
already sufficiently referred. Henley Street, though 
now most of the old houses have disap , is 
one of the most ancient localities in Stratford, 
being mentioned in a charter granted in 1369, in 
the reign of Edward III. Extending in a straight 
line east from the Market-house is Bridge Street, 


a fine broad thoroughfare, now occupying the site 
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of what formerly constituted two se streets, 
and leading to Stratford Bridge. About half-way 
down on the left-hand side, going towards the river, 
is the Red Horse Hotel, the principal inn in the 
town, and noteworthy as having been the abode of 
Washington Irving during his sojourn at Stratford, 
the results of which he has embodied in a well- 
known and charming paper in the Sketch-book. 
The parlour and sleeping chamber which he occu- 
pied are here shewn, and also, reverentially and 
carefully preserved in green baize, the identical 
poker wherewith he used to stir his fire! It is 
related that, some time after Irving had quitted the 
town, the implement in question was mysteriously 
stolen. The landlord of the hotel was much dis- 
composed, and endeavoured but vainly to trace out 
and recover his property. In a few days, however, 
his equanimity was restored by the return (in what 


bank of the Avon, we turn aside into Southern’s 
Lane, from which, after ing the Amphi- 
theatre erected for the celebration of the ter- 
centenary, we emerge into the space in front of 
Trinity church. The sacred edifice, now hallowed 
in more than the ordinarily religious sense, is 
approached on the north by an ‘avenue of lime- 
trees, whose foliage interlacing overhead produces 
a most beautiful effect. It stands close to the 
Avon, at the south-east extremity of the town ; 
and between the church and the river is a fine 
terrace, planted with large elm-trees, whose boughs 
immediately overhang the stream as it flows placidly 
along, while the rooks flutter and caw among the 
topmost branches. No calmer or more congenial 
spot could be desired by a poet as his last resting- 
» and amid such surroundings our great 
matist reposes. The building itself is a fine 
cruciform structure, larger than the wonted 
dimensions of a ish church, and with its 
venerable gray w. presents a fine specimen of 
eeentiodes Gothic, or the architecture which 
revailed in England in the latter half of the 
ourteenth and early portion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The central tower, however, belongs to the 
Norman period, and is of much more ancient date. 


= 


John Shakspeare’s House in Henley Street. 


way we are not precisely informed) of the precious 
utensil, with the cabalistic words engraved on it, 
‘Grorrrey Crayon’s Sceprre’—referring to an 
expression of Irving in the chapter of the Sketch- 
book to which we have just alluded. 

Continuing our route down Bridge Street, we 
reach the Avon and its venerable bridge; but 
without crossing the latter, we turn to the right, 
proceed along the river’s bank by the street called 
the Water-side, and at the foot of Chapel Lane, 
gain a point from which, or rather from the adjoin- 
ing garden of Mr W. Hunt, on the Shakspeare 
property, we obtain a fine near view of Stratford 
church. The prospect of the latter from this spot, 
on a fine summer's morning, when lighted up by 
the rays of the newly-risen sun, must be sur- 
passingly picturesque and beautiful. 

Prevented from continuing further along the 


In Shakspeare’s time, it was surmounted by a 
wooden spire forty-two feet in height; but this 
was taken down in 1763, and the present graceful 
spire of Warwickshire stone erected in the following 
year. We enter the church by the north porch, 
and find the internal structure fully commensurate 
in dignity with the exterior. At the eastern 
extremity of the north aisle is a chapel originally 
dedicated to the Virgin, but now occupied chiefly 
by the monuments of the Clopton family, whose 
manor and mansion-house of Clopton are situated 
about a mile to the north of Stratford, on the road 
to Henley-in-Arden. The great point of attraction, 
of course, for the visitor to Trinity Church is the 
chancel, which contains the graves of the Shak- 
speares, as already described. In the same spot 
are interred the remains of the Combes, including 
the celebrated John Combe, in the 
epitaph popularly ascribed to the great dramatist. 
The ae amine | of the church is used as a vestry- 
room ; and here are preserved the parish-registers 
containing the entries of the baptisms, marriages, 
and burials of various members of the Shakspeare 
family. Here, too, stands the ancient dilapi- 
dated font of Trinity church, in the waters of 
which, doubtless, the great bard received the first 
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SCENERY ROUND STRATFORD. ra 


seal of admission as a member of the Christian 
church. 

We now quit the sacred fane by the avenue of 
lime-trees, and proceeding in a westerly direction 
through what is called the ‘Old Town,’ a locality 
adorned with many fine old houses, we reach the 
southern extremity of the main street of Stratford, 
which extends north from this point to the Market- 
house, and assumes successively the names of 
Church Street, Chapel Street, and the High Street. 
Passing along, we observe at the north-east 
extremity of Church Street the Grammar-school, 
and adjoining it the Guild Chapel, or the Chapel of 
the Holy Cross, the greater portion of the present 
structure of which was erected by Sir Hugh 
Clopton in the reign of Henry VII. Sir Hugh 
filled the dignity of Lord Mayor of London, and 
was a distinguished benefactor to Stratford, having, 
among other benefits conferred, erected the bridge 
over the Avon, already referred to, where an 
inscription still records this act of public useful- 
ness. He built the mansion of New Place, to the 

ssessor of whom a pew has always been assigned 
m the Guild Chapel. Separated from the latter 
by Chapel Lane, is the site of New Place, 
enclosed by a low wall. The recent excavations 


here, disclosing the foundations of the mansions | S$ 


of pe and Sir Hugh Clopton, impart 
very much to this spot the appearance of a 
small Pompeii. Continuing our walk along 
Chapel Street, we pass on the left the Falcon 
Inn, an old tavern, said to reach back to the days 
of Shakspeare. In a few minutes we reach the 
Town-hall, erected in 1768, with a statue of Shak- 
—_ presented to the Stratford corporation b 

arrick, occupying a niche on the north side. We 
have now reached the High Street ; and noticing on 
the left-hand side a fine old house bearing the 
date of 1596, we arrive shortly at the Market- 
house, the point of junction for the High, Wood, 
Henley, and Bridge Streets, and from which a little 
while ago we started. 

Such are the leading internal features of the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon. The surroundin 
country, from which Shakspeare must have deriv 
so much of his inspiration, belongs to the Vale of 
the Red Horse, a district so called from the 

igantic figure of a horse cut in the red marl of the 

gehills, about twelve miles from Stratford. A 
similar figure, it will be remembered, cut in the 
side of a chalk-hill, gives the name of the Vale of 
the White Horse to a district in the west of Berk- 
shire. The undulating, richly-wooded surface of 
this portion of Warwickshire—its orchards and 
cornfields—its stately mansions and parks—its 
shady walks and rich meadows, with the silver Avon 
meandering through them, all present together 
an admirable type of English scenery. In many 
respects, it exhibits still the same features that it 
did in the days of Shakspeare, though there can 
be no doubt that, owing to the amelioration effected 
by draining, enclosing, and improved cultivation 
generally, we view the bard’s Fatherland at the 
present day under much more favourable auspices 
than he did. 

The Avon, which assuredly constitutes the 
leading ‘line of beauty and grace’ of this charming 
district, takes its origin from a spring called Avon 
Well, in the village of Naseby, in Northampton- 
shire, enters the county of Warwick, through 
which it flows in a south-west direction, and 


widening out into a broad stream as it approaches 
Stratford, continues its course through Worcester- 
shire, and finally joins the Severn at Tewkesbury. 
It divides Warwickshire into two irregularly-sized 
portions. The south or smaller division, called 
* Heldon, is a my county, of great fertility ; 
whilst the northern or larger portion, entitled ‘The 
Woodland,’ though generally highly cultivated, is 
interspersed likewise with wild moorland and 
heaths, It includes an extensive district bearin 
the name of the ‘Forest of Arden,’ which still 
contains much fine timber, principally oak. Much 
of this forest-land, extending north-by-west from 
Stratford, must have been familiar to Shakspeare, 
and furnished him with the prototype of the 
charming descriptions of forest-scenery which he 
has introduced in As You Like It. The hamlet of 
Wilmecote, or Wimpcote, where the girlhood of 
his mother, Mary Arden, was passed, lies on the 
southern frontier of this district, about three miles 
from Stratford, and a little to the left of the road 
leading to Henley-in-Arden. The house repre- 
sented in the engraving on next page, is pointed 
out as the residence of Shakspeare’s mother during 
her youth. 
In our chapter on the Boyhood and Youth of 
hi we have sketched the hamlet of 
Shottery, and the park of Charlecote, which are 
so interestingly associated with his history. Another 
locality in the neighbourhood of Stratford is scarcely 
less deserving of notice, both from the poet’s con- 
nection with it, and the beauty of its scenery. We 
refer to Welcombe, a sort of woodland slope or 
upland common, which lies about a mile to the 
north of Stratford, and is reached by a path 
through fields, after turning aside from the 
Warwick road on the outskirts of the town. As 
the pedestrian gradually ascends, and from time 
to time turns round to contemplate the view, he 
will be gratified with a most splendid panorama of 
Stratford, and the valley of the Avon. Arrived at 
Welcombe, he will notice the singular series of 
earthworks and intrenchments known as the 
‘Dingles, and supposed to mark the locality of 
a sanguinary engagement between the ancient 
Britons and Saxons. Beyond these, the ground 
gradually rises in a beautiful undulating -}™ 
covered with rich and elastic turf, and dotted 
numerous gnarled thorn-trees, amidst whic 
Shakspeare must often have sauntered. From 
the summit of the Weleombe Dingles, a path 
leads through fields to Snitterfield, where his 
grandfather resided. He himself, as we have seen, 
was lessee in part of the Welcombe tithes, and 
along with the corporation of Stratford, resisted the 
attempt to enclose the grounds. In a letter written 
by his relative, Mr Greene, the town-clerk of 
Stratford, dated 1st September 1615, Shakspeare 
is mentioned as having said ‘that he was not able 
to bear the enclosing of Welcombe.’ ; 
A fine near view of the poet’s native town is 
obtained from ‘the cross of the Hill,’ on the left 
bank of the Avon, reached by crossing the foot- 
bridge at the mill a little below the church. It 
is shewn in the engraving on p. 16. A remoter but 
still very pleasing prospect is commanded from the 
summit of Bordon Hil, about a mile to the west, 
a locality near which a great number of aérolites 
or meteoric stones have been found. At this point, 
we complete our picture, and take a distant and 


last view of Stratford. 
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THE WRITINGS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


It must be evident that a critical analysis of the 
genius of Shakspeare, as evinced in his writings, 
would be wholly out of place in a work of the 
present character. To render justice to such a 
subject, a large volume, instead of the limited 
extent of space at our command, would be found 
no more than necessary. All that can be attempted 
here is a brief and general history of the publica- 
tion to the world of the writings of Shakspeare. 

As already stated, no work seems ever to have 
been published during his lifetime with his own 
name or consent, except the poems of Venus and 
Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. Numerous plays 
of his certainly found their way into print, but 
they appear to have been entirely unauthorised by 
Shakspeare, whose extraordinary genius is united 


with a characteristic not less remarkable—his ! 


Mary Arden’s House, 


in Pythagoras, so the sweet-wittie soule of Ovid 
lives in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakspeare ; 
witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his 
Sonnets among his private friends, &c. As Plautus 
and Seneca are accounted the best for comedy and 
tragedy among the Latines, so Shakspeare amon 
the English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage ; for comedy, witnes his Gentlemen of 
Verona, his Errors, his Love Labors Lost, his Love 
Labours Wonne,* his Midsummers Night Dreame, 
and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy, his 
Richard the 2, Richard the 3, Henry the 4, King 
John, Titus Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet. 
As Epius Stolo said that the Muses would speake 
with Plautus tongue, if they would speak Latin, so 
I say that the Teens would speak with Shak- 
— fine filed phrase, if they would speake 
ish. 

The following is a list of those plays which were 
published in quarto during the poet’s lifetime, but 
without his sanction. The dates of publication do 
not fix the period of the first representation on the 


tilde of the play now known os 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


indifference to literary fame. Pursuing actively 
and zealously the vocation which he had chosen, 
he continued to supply the Blackfriars and Globe 
Theatres, in which he was a shareholder, with 
drama after drama; and contented with the 
reputation and emolument which their perform- 
ance brought him, he gave himself no concern as 
to their subsequent fate, or thought of extending 
and perpetuating his fame, by giving them to the 
public in a collected and revised form. The 
subjoined extract from a work by Francis Meres, 
ublished in 1598, under the title of Palladis 
Tamia, Wit’s Treasury, being the Second Part of 
Wits Commonwealth, shews that at least the works 
therein mentioned had, previous to that date, been 
composed by Shakspeare. It bears also important 
testimony to the reputation which the dramatist 
had by this time attained among his countrymen : 
‘ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live 


stage, which in some instances had taken place 
long before. 


1597. King Richard IT. 
» King Richard IIT. 
» Romeo and Juliet. 
1598. Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 
» First Part of King Henry IV. 
. ond Part of King H ty. 
» A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
» Much Ado About Nothing. 
» Titus Andronicus. 
1602. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
1603. Hamlet. 
1607. Ki ‘i Lear. 
1609. Troilus and Cressida. 
” Pericles. 


In 1622, six years after the pote death, the . 


play of Othello was published, and in the following 
year appeared the first collected edition of Shak- 
speare’s Dramatic Works—the famous folio of 1623 
—issued under the superintendence of Hemi 

and Condell, fellow-actors and friends of the 


dramatist, and both remembered in his will. of 
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PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


the thirty-seven plays of Shakspeare, twenty were 
now given to the public for the first time from the 
manuscripts preserved in the theatres, and among 
these last were some of the grandest conceptions of 
the author's genius. It is evident that posterity is 
deeply indebted to the original editors, but for 
whose industry such dramas as The Tempest, Macbeth, 
As You Like It, and Twelfth Night might have been 
irretrievably lost. 

A second folio edition appeared in 1632, a third 
in 1664, and a fourth in 1685, Rowe's edition of 


poems, amounted, 
according to the 
estimate of a 
recent contribu- 
tor to the Athe- 
newm, to eighty- 
two. Since then, 
the press has 


conclusion, it is only just to mention Cowden 
Clarke’s Concordance to Shakspeare, an invaluable 
work of reference both to the literary student and 
the general public. Nor let us ferget the united 
labours of Mr and Mrs Cowden Clarke in producing 
a text as nearly perfect as possible, or Mr Clarke’s 
own most pleasant volume on the Minor Characters 
of Shakspeare (Smith, Elder, & Co., 1863). 
PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

It may appear a somewhat singular circumstance, 
that notwithstanding the meagreness of our infor- 
mation regarding the personal history of Shak- 
speare, there should be so many likenesses of the 


— 


Shakspeare appeared in 1709, and was the first to 
which a eens of the + was appended. 
Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton followed 
successively as editors and commentators ; and in 
1765 came Dr Johnson, whose edition, along with 
that subsequently published in 1773, in copartner- 
ship with Steevens, was undoubtedly the best that 
had yet appeared. Malone brought out his elaborate 
edition of Shakspeare in 1790; and by 1830, the 
number of collected editions alone of the poet's 
works, independent of commentaries and separately 


bard in existence, all of which lay claim, more or 
less warrantably, to be authentic portraits. Only four, 
however, can adduce such credentials of genuine- 
ness as to entitle them to any serious consideration : 
these are, Ist, the bust in Stratford church ; 2d, the 
engraving by Martin Droeshout, prefixed to the 
folio edition of 1623 ; 3d, the portrait preserved in 
the birthplace ; and, 4th, the dos portrait. 

Of all the likenesses, there can be no doubt that 
in the Stratford bust, which was sculptured within 
seven years of the poet’s death, we possess the best 
and most trustworthy resemblance of Shakspeare. 
In addition to what we have already stated at 
20, we now introduce, as exhaustive of the subject, 
the following extracts from a very ingenious wm 
written for Mtr Halliwell’s folio edition of Shak- 
speare by Mr F. W. Fairholt,F.S.A.: ‘The Stratford 
monument has been singularly fortunate in having 
received a less amount of injury than has fallen to 
the share of many similar memorials. Had it not 
been for Malone’s paint, we should look upon the 
bust in its pristine integrity as Shakspeare’s own 
family saw it, uninjured in any serious degree. 
Notwithstanding the oft-repeated regret at the 
paucity of personal relics of the poet, the world is 
so far fortunate as to still retain this the most 
interesting one in so satisfactory a condition. I 
believe it to be a careful and accurate transcript of 
the features of our greatest bard ; it was executed 
under the immediate superintendence of his own 


| Stratford from the Road to Welcombe. 
== published playsor | 
NESS 
LM teemed with edi- | 
tions of Shakspeare, and publications relative to | 
his works and personal history. Among the most , 
recent biographers and annotators occur the names 
of Mr Charles Knight, Mr John —_ Collier, Mr 
Halliwell, Mr Singer, the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
and the Rev. W. B. Clark of Cambridge. And, in | 
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family ; has received the sanction and approval of 
his own personal friends, and has happily come 
down to us nearly uninjured. I am strengthened 
in my reliance on this bust as the only portrait of 
Shakspeare to be implicitly depended on, the more 
I study its details, and contrast its claims with 
those of any other presumed likeness. When 
Bullock made a careful cast from it in 1814, he 
expressed his great delight at its excellence ; and 
in a letter to John Britton (Appendix to Autobio- 
graphy, 1850, page 6) he says: “It is a fine work 
of art, and I perceive on the face evident signs of 
its being taken from a cast, which at once stamps 
the validity of its being a real likeness.” In this 
opinion I fully concur ; and it is most likely that, 
as the sculptor lived in London, a cast was sent to 
him to work from, and the monument executed 
in his own workshop, and forwarded to Stratford 
when finished. A very careful examination of the 
bust will enable us to detect minute and delicate 
traits of features, which would scarcely have been 
preserved except through such means. There are 
slightly-indicated furrows in the forehead, a very 
marked peculiarity in the muscle which passes 
from the summit of the nose round the lower part 
of the right eye; and a most lifelike exactness 
and individuality about those which surround the 
mouth, icularly upon the left side. Indeed, 
the whole of the face has been sculptured with 
singular delicacy and remarkable care, except in 
one instance, which, indeed, still more strongly 
confirms the ition now assumed. The eyes 
are not only y executed, but are untrue to 
nature. They are mere elliptical openings, exhi- 
of the delicate curvatures which 
ought to expressed ; the ciliary cartilages are 
straight, hard, and rol Prayers the glands in 
the corners next to the nose are entirely omitted. 
This remarkable want of truthfulness can easily 
be accounted for, if we believe the sculptor to 
have worked from a cast of the features, in which 
the eyes would have jbeen closed. In his copy, it 
was essential that they should be opened ; and the 
inartistic manner in which this is done is a still 
greater proof of his inability to have executed the 
rest of the face so well, had he not entirely followed 
a good model in every minute particular’ Further 
on, Mr Fairholt adds: ‘It is only in recent times 
that the bust has received its due appreciation as a 
— of the poet; and this has toe established 
_ most careful analysis and direct testing of all 
objections. When viewed from the floor of the 
chancel, the fleshy character of the lower bm of the 
face predominates, and the great length of the upper 
lip is too distinctly visible ; but fairly cauninsd ob 
oe and natural elevation, the whole of the 
head is singularly satisfactory. The upper part is 
high, and the forehead 4 and capacious, but it 
is by no means unnaturally so; nor is its height 
so entirely peculiar and remarkable, as we see it 
expressed in some of the painters’ portraits claiming 
to be genuine. Indeed, this bare and high fore- 
head is no bad test of the truth or falsehood of 
some of these productions which represent disease 
rather than intellect, and shew traces of exaggerated 
additions of this kind to features entirely mis- 
appropriated. The objection frequently urged 
against the length of the upper lip was met on 
one occasion, and most triumphantly refuted, in 
the presence of the late Sir Walter Scott. Mr 


from the monument, invited Sir Walter Scott, 
West (the President of the Royal Academy), Dr 
Spurzheim (the phrenologist), and himself to 
inspect it. Sir Walter “could not reconcile him- 
self to the extraordinary, and, as he remarked, the 
unnatural space between the nose and the upper 
lip. This, all agreed, manifested some error in 
the sculptor; until Bullock, looking at Sir W. 
Scott, said that his features had the same pecu- 
liarity, even more remarkably than those of Shak- 
speare. Scott doubted this, and even wagered that 
it was not so; when a pair of compasses was 
employed to settle the question, and the modern 
bard lost his wager by a quarter of an inch.” [ 
may here remark that Sir Francis Chantrey 
expressed his conviction that the bust was executed 
from a -plaster-mould taken from the face of the 
oet, and that several living artists and sculptors 
ve expressed the same opinion.’ 

A most interesting circumstance in connection 
with the Shakspeare bust, if the supposition on 
which it fneaens can be relied on, is the discovery, 
about fifteen years ago, in Germany, of a plaster- 
cast, alleged to be the identical mask which was 
moulded from the features of the poet after death, 
and furnished the model to the sculptor of the 
monument. It is stated to have been originally 
purchased by a German nobleman, attached to an 
embassy to the court of James I. of England, and 
brought home by him to his native country, as 
a memorial of the great Shakspeare. Preserved 
in his family as a valued relic, it descended from 
generation to generation, until it came into the 
possession of the last of his race, Count Francis 
von Kesselstadt, one of the canons of Cologne 
cathedral. On the latter’s death, in 1843, hi 
collection of curiosities was sold and dispersed ; 
but the cast in question was, a few years after- 
wards, recovered among the rubbish of a broker’s 
shop, by Dr Becker, who placed it in the hands 
of Professor Owen, in whose custody it now 
remains at the British Museum. It is a ghastly- 
looking object, though the features which it por- 
trays are regular and handsome ; and if we accept 
it as a genuine cast of S , there can 
no doubt that the sculptor of the bust must have 
deviated considerably from his model, which 
represents a longer and more oval face. On the 
back of the mask is the inscription ‘A® Dm 1616. 

The portrait to which the name of Martin Droe- 
shout is attached, and which adorns the title-page 
of the first folio edition of 1623, carries a certificate 
of antiquity as remote as the Stratford bust, and is 
believed by Mr Halliwell to have been engraved 
from a genuine original picture. It esses also 
another testimony in the following lines’ by Ben 
Jonson, inscribed opposite to it in the same edition : 

TO THE READER. 
This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doe the life : 
© could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face ; the print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse; 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. B. J. 


The Droeshout etching supplied the frontispiece 
for the first four editions of Shakspeare’s works, 


Britton relates that Bullock, in finishing his cast 


the same plate being used throughout, till the 
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impressions became at last what was justly termed 
‘an abominable libel on humanity.” At best, the 
rtrait is not a very prepossessing likeness, but 
the stamp of authenticity which it carries with 
it, combined with the corroboration which it 
furnishes of the correctness of the bust, renders it 
exceedingly valuable as a memorial of the poet. 

The portrait preserved in the birthplace at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon has already been sufficiently com- 
mented on. As regards outward appearance and 
condition, it is certainly, to the popular eye, the 
most attractive painting of the great dramatist in 
existence. 

The Chandos portrait, from which the frontispiece 
to the present work has been engraved, presents us on 
the whole with the handsomest and most pleasin 
likeness of Shakspeare. From the darkness an 
peculiar expression of the features, it has been 
suggested, though, of course, the surmise is purely 
speculative, that Shakspeare may have sat to the 
painter in the character of Shylock. It derives its 
name from having formerly belonged to the Duke 
of Chandos, whose title has since been incorporated 
with the Buckingham family ; and the picture was 

urchased in 1848, at the sale at Stowe, by the 
Earl of Ellesmere, who has since presented it to the 
National Portrait Gallery. The following history 
of the picture is attached to the back of the canvas: 
‘The Chandos Shakspeare was the property of 
John Taylor the player, by whom, or by Richard 
Burbage, it was painted. The picture was left by 
the former, in his will, to Sir William Davenant. 
After his death, it was bought by Betterton the 
actor ; upon whose decease, Mr Keck, of the Temple, 

urchased it for forty guineas; from whom it was 
inherited by Mr Nicholls, of Michenden House, 
Southgate, Middlesex, whose only daughter married 
James, Marquis of Caernarvon, afterwards Duke 
of Chandos, father to Anna Eliza, Duchess of 
Buckingham,’ 

It cannot be denied that the authenticity of the 
early portion of this history has been much 
doubted, and it would seem that the legal or 
demonstrative evidence in favour of the Chandos 
portrait extends no further back than towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, when Sir Godfrey 
Kneller made a copy of it, which he presented to 
Dryden. This copy is now in the possession of 
Earl Fitzwilliam. The earliest owner to whom the 
Chandos portrait canj be traced is the actor 
Betterton, and when it was in his possession, a 
small oval copy was engraved from it, which was 
prefixed to Rowe’s edition of Shakspeare, published 
in 1709. Notwithstanding the dubiety attaching 
to this famous picture, several of our greatest 
artists, including, in addition to Kneller, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, have employed themselves in 
making copies from it; there is no likeness of 
Shakspeare which has enjoyed a greater celebrity, 
or realises to the imagination a more pleasing 
image of the features of the Bard of Avon. Of 
the present copy—the only one taken from the 
original picture since Mr Charles Knight had an 
engraving made thirty years ago—we may venture 
to say that Mr Scott has perfectly succeeded in 
catching the spirit and expression of the original. 


JUBILEES AND CELEBRATIONS IN HONOUR OF 
SHAKSPEARE: CONCLUSION. 


The Shakspeare Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon on 
the 6th of September 1769, and two following days, 


was the first of those commemorative festivals in 
honour of great men deceased which have since 
become so familiar to the British people. To the 
celebrated actor, David Garrick, the great exponent 
of the national dramatist, belongs the credit of 
having devised this festive ceremonial, which, from 
the novelty as well as popularity of the scheme, 
created an immense sensation throughout the 
kingdom. The idea had been suggested to him by 
a request conveyed from the corporation of Strat- 
ford, that he would honour them by becoming a 
burgess, and ——— of the freedom of the town. 
Having intimated his willingness to do so, the 
freedom of the borough was, in May of this year, 
presented to him in an elegant box, made out of 
the famous mulberry-tree cut down by 
Mr Gastrell eleven years before. Vanity 
and enthusiasm alike stimulating Gar- 
rick, he now set himself arduously to 
work in the carrying out of the idea 
which he had conceived; and in its 
accomplishment he was aided by the 
zealous co-operation both of the autho- 
rities of the town of Stratford, and the 
most influential personages in point of 
rank and distinction in the realm. 
The most extensive preparations were 
made for the proper celebration of the 
festival, and crowds of persons from 
all parts of England pressed forward to 
be present on the occasion. 
n the morning of Wednesday, 6th 
September, at five o'clock, the pro- 
ceedings were inaugurated by the a 
of guns, and by a serenade perform 
through the streets by a band of 
musicians and singers from Drury Lane 
Theatre. A public breakfast, presided 
over by Mr Garrick as steward, took Mulberry-tree. 
place in the new town-hall at nine. This entertain- 
ment having been concluded, the company proceeded 
to the church, where the oratorio of Judith was 
performed under the superintendence of Dr Arne. 
A procession, with music, led by Mr Garrick, was 
then formed from the church to the amphitheatre, 
a wooden building erected for the occasion on the 
bank of the Avon, constructed after the manner of 
the Rotunda at Ranelagh, in the form of an octagon, 
with a roof supported by eight pillars, and elegantly 
painted and gilded. Here dinner was served up 
at three o'clock, and a suitable interval havin 
elapsed, a musical performance took place, at whi 
several songs, chiefly written by Garrick, were 
received with the greatest applause bythe audience. 
A grand ball commenced in the amphitheatre in 
the evening, and was kept up till three o'clock 
next morning. In front of the building, an ambi- 
tious transparency was exhibited, representing 
Time leading Shakspeare to Immortality, with 
Tragedy on one side, and Comedy on the other. 
A general illumination took place in the town, 
along with a brilliant display of fireworks, under 
the management of Mr Angelo. The next morning 
was ushered in like the former by firing of cannon, 
serenading, and ringing of bells. A public break- 
fast was again served, and at éleven o'clock the 
company repaired to the amphitheatre, to hear 
rformed Garrick’s Shakspeare Ode, which he 
ad com for the inauguration of the new 
town-hall. Our space does not permit us to 
transcribe here this poem, which is a piece of 
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considerable length. Declaimed’ y Garrick, with the 
airs and choruses set to-mugier 

formed under the personal direction of that. gifted 
composer, it must have formed'the most attractive 
part of the jubilee festivities. . : 

The jnder of Thursday was, like the previous 
day, spent in dining, listening to a concert, and 
witnessing illuminations and fireworks. At mid- 
night commenced a grand uerade, said to have 
been one of the finest entertainments of the kind 
ever witnessed in Britain. ‘Three ladies, we are 
informed, who personated Macbeth’s witches, and 


another, who appeared as Dame Quickly, excited’ 


universal admiration. An Oxford gentleman 
assumed, with great -effect, the character of Lord 
Ogleby ; but a person dressed as the Devil gave 
inexpressible offence! One individual, whose 
costume attracted special attention, was the cele- 
brated James Boswell, who appeared attired as 
an armed chief of Corsica, an island of which he 
had published an account, and regarding which he 
had, as his countrymen in the north would say, ‘a 
bee in his bonnet.’ In this character he delivered 
a poetical address, sufficiently grandiose and Camby- 
sean, on the united subjects of Corsica and the 
Stratford jubilee. There can be no doubt, as Mr 
Croker remarks, that poor Bozzy made a sad fool 
of himself, both on this and other occasions during 
the jubilee, and would have done well to have 
followed the advice of his blunt-spoken Mentor, ‘to 
clear his head of Corsica.’ 

On the masquerade revellers awaking from their 
slumbers on the following day (Friday), they found 
a deluge of rain, which had continued unintermit- 
tedly from the previous night, descending on the 
town of Stratford. All prospect, therefore, of 
carrying out the proposed oe pageant, in 
which the principal characters in his plays were to 
have been represented in a triumphal procession, 
al fresco, with chariots, banners, and all proper 
adjuncts, was rendered hopeless. There was, how- 
ever, a jubilee horse-race, which was well attended, 
though the animals were up to their knees in 
water. In the evening, another grand ball took 
place in the town-hall, in. which the graceful 
minuet-dancing of Mrs Garrick, who in her youth 
had been a distinguished Terpsichorean performer 
on the London stage, won the highest encomiums. 
The assembly broke up at four Joe on Saturday 
morning, and so ended the Stratford jubilee. 

In the month of October following the Stratford 
oe, the Shakspeare nt devised by Garrick, 

t+ the representation of which had been prevented 
by the unfavourable weather, was brought out by 
him with great magnificence and success at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and had a run of nearly a hundred 
nights. On the 6th of September in the ensuing 

ear, the anniversary of the ceremonial was cele- 

rated at Stratford; but the custom seems after- 
wards to have fallen into desuetude, and no further 
public commemoration of our great national poet 
was attempted in the place of his birth for upwards 
of fifty years. At last, in 1824, the Shakspeare 
Club was established, and an annual celebration in 
his honour appointed to be held on the 23d of 
— Under the auspices of this association, a 
splendid gala, after the manner of the jubilee of 
1769, was conducted in Stratford, on 23d April 
1827 and two following days. A similarly magni- 
ficent commemoration took place in 1830, when, 
among other festive ceremonies, an ode, written for 


y. Arne, and /per-, 


which the principal. charaeters were sustained by 
the rising jah. of ‘that.day, Mr Charles Kean. 
At the celebration.-in 1836, an oration was 
delivered in the theatre by Mr George Jones, the 
American tragedian, and in 1837 by Mr Sheridan 
Knowles. The history of the Tercentenary Fes- 
tival of 1864 is yet to be written, 

Our work is now completed. The great bard 
sleeps beside his native Avon, which glides placidly 
onward to blend its waters with the Severn, and 
flows still with the same unruffled current past the 
gray walls.of Trinity church, as when the remains 
of the poet were borne thither to their last resting- 
place. Like the perennial course of its waters, the 
genius of Shakspeare maintains ever the same 
constant flow, and diffuses its ennobling influence 
over the varied fields of literature and intellect. 
Changéd is the aspect of the land where he dwelt ; 
the social and political institutions of his time, like 
most of its material edifices, have crumbled to 
dust ; and in the progress of industry and know- 
ledge,a wondrous change has taken place in the 
face of nature, in manners and customs, and. in 
modes of thought. But the elements of which all 
these are composed have ever remained unaltered : 
still does the. spring bring forth its buds, the 
summer its flowers and foliage, the autumn its 
fruit and golden harvest, and the winter its rains, 
its snows, and its tempests. The human heart still 
throbs with joy or with sorrow ; its desires, aver- 
sions, and motives, whatever external form they 
may assume, have been in every age essentially the 
same. The faithful delineator of man and nature 
in their many and diversified phases, at whatever 
age of the world he may have lived, will always 
continue to be appreciated and reverenced. Such 
a one was William Shakspeare, whose laurels, 
after the lapse of nearly three hundred years, are 
still green, and whose name and writings will 
maintain their exalted position through all time, 
and till time itself shall Ve no more. 


The following popular editions of the Works of 
Shakspeare are published by Messrs Chambers : 

The HOUSEHOLD SHAKESPEARE, 
Beautifully Dlustrated. In 10 Volumes at 3s. 6d. each. 
An edition purged of Objectionable Words and Phrases, 
and specially adapted to be read aloud in 

FAMILY CIRCLES AND SCHOOLS. 


Edited by CHAMBERS and Robert CARRUTHERS, 
Illustrated by KEELEY HALSWELLE. 


KNIGHT’S CABINET SHAKSPERE, 
Chambers’s Improved Issue. 
In 12 Volumes at 1s. 6d. each. 
¢é—~ ‘ The handiest edition ever published.’ 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
The tale of LOST SIR MASSINGBERD was con- 
cluded on April 16th. 
In May will be commenced another original and 
—— Serial Tale, to be continued weekly till 


Printed and Published by W. & R. CoampBrrs, 47 Pater- 


noster Row, LonDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
Also sold by all Booksellers. 


the, oceasién *by-Mrifelaric ‘A. Watts, was recited 
-and-a series of eehetie performances exhibited, in 
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